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If  I  might  give  a  ihort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiaued  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telU  the  crimet  qf  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  of  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  of  virtues,  when  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martprdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearlett.^DM  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

» - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  war  has  taken  a  sndden  tarn.  The  Tarks  have 
been  beaten  back  in  a  desperate  and  prolonged  attack 
on  Alexinatz.  The  fighting  went  on  all  last  week,  and 
at  one  moment,  accoMing  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  NewSy  the  Servians  were  on  the  point  of  giving 
way,  bat  just  at  that  moment,  it  wonld  seem,  the  Tarks  I 
felt  that  they  had  had  enongh  of  it,  and  began  to  with¬ 
draw.  That  was  sabsfcantially  the  resnlt  of  the  week’s 
fighting,  a  very  glorioas  resalt  for  the  Servians,  who 
had  hitherto  been  retreating  from  position  to  position. 
The  more  glowing  accoants  despatcned  to  Belgrade  in 
the  excitement  of  saccess,  that  the  Tarks  were  in  fall 
flight,  hotly  parsaed,  and  had  withdrawn  within  their 
own  frontier,  have  proved  to  be  exaggerations.  The 
position  of  the  investing  forces,  the  Turkish  plan  of 
attack,  and  the  extent  of  their  defeat,  may  be  seen 
clearly  enongh  by  a  glance  at  a  map.  The  Turks  had 
marched  one  division  np  the  left  bank  of  the  Morava, 
captnring  post  after  post — Teschitza,  Stablina,  Belja, 
Mrsol,  Zilkovatz — and  had  entrenched  themselves  at 
Pricilovitza,  opposite  Alexinatz.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Morava  they  had  established  a  semicircular  line 
along  the  little  mountain  stream  Stara,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  frontier,  within  some  three  miles  of  it, 
their  left  wing  resting  on  Katun,  and  their  right  on  St. 
Stephan,  on  heights  to  the  east  of  Alexinatz.  Last 
week  the  fighting  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Morava  was 
comparatively  slight,  the  Turks  merely  resisting  the 
Servian  attempts  to  dislodge  them.  The  main  force  of 
the  attack  was  along  the  heights  from  St.  Stephan,  and 
how  near  that  was  to  being  successful  appears  from  the  1 
fact  that  the  Turks  actually  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Servians  out  of  the  village  of  Prugovatz,  the  key  to  the 
hill-road  leading  to  the  rear  of  Alexinatz. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  fierce  battle  in 
Prugovatz  went  against  the  Servians  that  Tchernaieff 
was  forced  to  think  of  retreating  or  of  running  the  risk 
of  being  caught  between  two  divisions,  but,  before 
giving  up  all  as  lost,  he  seems  to  have  resolved  upon  a 
last  desperate  effort  to  retake  the  all-important  village. 
That  effort  was  successful.  After  another  furious 
struggle,  in  which  the  Servian  troops  behaved  with 
great  gallantry,  the  Turks,  not  a  little,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  astonishment  as  well  as  the  relief  of  their 
assailants,  gave  way,  and  retired  upon  their  entrench¬ 
ments  along  the  Stara.  Apparently  they  are  far  from 
having  abandoned  theLr  hope  of  capturing  Alexinatz, 
and  reinforcements  are  hurrying  up  from  all  quarters. 
But,  meantime,  the  Servians  have  assumed  the  aggres¬ 
sive  before  the  reinforcements  should  arrive,  and  have  ! 
again  been  victorious.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Morava  I 


they  have  driven  back  the  enemy  as  far  as  Mrsol,  some 
three  miles  down  the  river  from  Alexinatz.  On  the 
right  bank,  according  to  the  latest  news,  they  have 
achieved  more  important  gains,  have  driven  the  Turks 
steadily  back  out  of  Stantzi,  St.  Stephan,  and  Jesero,  the 
strongholds  of  the  right  wing  of  the  investing  semi¬ 
circle,  and  are  threatening  to  turn  their  right  flank. 

We  conjectured  last  week  that  it  was  TchernaiefTs 
influence  that  was  prolonging  an  apparently  hopeless 
struggle,  and  that  he  was  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the 
Servians  by  unworthy  arts.  If  he  had  stood  in  the  way 
of  peace  without  being  able  to  improve  the  Servian 
position,  he  would  have  deserved  the  severest  reproba¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  war,  saccess  is  a  groat  justifier,  and  his 
false  bulletins  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  forgiven  by 
the  friends  of  the  Servian  cause.  His  report  that  the 
Servians  were  improving  in  discipline,  has  even  been 
made  true  by  events,  veiy  much  to  his  own  surprise,  one 
would  imagine,  if  it  is  true,  as  the  Daily  News  corres¬ 
pondent  telegraphed  from  Alexinatz,  that  on  the  very  day 
of  his  chief  saccess,  ho  “  could  hardly  restrain  his  wrath 
at  their  military  incapacity.”  They  seem  to  have  been  very 
gallantly  led  by  Hussian  officers,  by  whom  the  Servian 
army  is  said  to  be  now  entirely  commanded.  The  most 
serious  fault  we  had  to  find  with  Tchernaieff  was  his  send¬ 
ing  Horvatovitch  to  occupy  Knajevatz,  which  the  Turks 
had  evacuated,  a  dangerous  movement  which  could  only 
have  been  ordered  for  display ;  and  now  it  appears  that 
he  effected  the  object  of  display  by  merely  reporting 
that  he  bad  re-ocenpied  Knajevatz  and  really  keeping 
Horvatovitch  near  him  for  a  more  useful  purpose.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  his  victory  last  week,  Tchernaieflf  was 
understood  to  have  assented  to  the  wishes  of  the  peace- 
party  at  Belgrade,  but  since  then  he  has  presented  to 
Prince  Milan  a  manifesto  in  which  he  sets  forth  reasons 
for  continuing  the  war.  He  contends  that  Sorvia  has 
nothing  to  lose,  because  Europe  will  never  allow  the 
Servians  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights  which  they 
possessed  before  the  war,  and,  farther,  that  if  the  strugg'e 
is  persisted  in,  Bussia  will  undoubtedly  be  compelled  to 
enter  the  field.  This  hope  of  Russian  intervention  seems 
to  have  been  the  mainspring  of  TchemaieflT s  policy  from 
the  first. 


It  may  be  presumed  that  when  Tchemaieff*  assented 
to  negotiations  for  peace,  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
getting  open  help  from  Russia;  but  the  Servian  suc¬ 
cesses  alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  situation.  He  may 
now  trust  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  nows  has 
been  received  among  the  Slavs  throughout  the  Russian 
Empire  will  render  it  impossible  for  the  Russian  Go¬ 
vernment  long  to  remain  neutral,  in  the  face  of  the 
spectacle  of  their  kinsmen  in  the  South  maintainins:  a 
i  heroic  struggle  against  a  common  object  of  detestation. 

I  The  aim  of  EngHth  policy  now  being  to  obtain  better 
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government  for  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  wo  have  to 
consider  what  course  we  should  pursue  in  the  event  of 
Rnssia’s  entering  the  contest,  a  contingency  too 
possible  to  be  left  out  of  account  however  genuinely 
pacific  are  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  Government. 
An  important  element  to  consider  would  bo  the 
form  in  which  Russia  took  action.  If  she  really 
had  no  interested  object,  and  was  merely  desirous  of 
emancipating  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  she  would 
certainly  consult  with  the  other  European  Powers  before 
resorting  to  war.  In  that  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  Government  will  heartily  co-operate,  if  any  feasible 
scheme  is  proposed.  Indeed,  if  our  Government  has 
been  trying  energetically  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  English  people,  they  ought  before  now  to 
have  anticipated  Russia  with  some  such  proposal,  which 
would  be  the  best  way  of  testing  the  sincerity  of  the 
Russian  protestations.  If  Russia  were  to  march  an  army 
across  the  Danube  without  warning  to  the  other  Powers, 
or  if  she  were  to  address  demands  simply  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  there  would  be  every  reason  to  suspect 
that  her  intervention  was  not  wholly  disinterested. 


he  touches  on  the  future,  too,  in  a  general  way,  premising 
that  “  the  first  duty  of  English  statesmen  is  to  regard  the 
interests  of  this  country,**  “Turkey,**  ho  declares, 
“  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  Government  of 
England  will  never  suffer  tyranny,  oppression,  or  crime, 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  that  as  the  Queen  of 
England  treats  her  Mohammedan  subjects  with  justice 
and  mercy,  we  have  the  right  to  demand  from  the  Head 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith  similar  treatment  for  the 
various  Christian  subjects  who  live  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.”  The  ground  on  which  Mr.  Bourke  rests  our 
right  to  demand  from  the  Porte  justice  for  its  Christian 
subjects  is  novel  and  singular.  He  puts  it  as  a  sort  of 
reciprocity  for  our  humane  treatment  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  in  India.  Does  he  mean  to  imply  that  we  have  no 
other  right  ?  Does  he  ignore  the  moral  obligation 
which  we  contracted  years  ago,  in  common  with  other 
European  Powers,  that  the  Christians  in  Turkey  should 
not  be  left  without  a  protector  ? 


ing  anything  beyond  the  status  quo  before  the  war  broke 
out.  Now  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  is  anywhere  disputed  ;  but  why  should  the 
Stamliird  enlarge  upon  this  as  if  it  were  the  chief  thing 
that  must  be  kept  in  view  in  fixing  the  conditions  of 
peace.  This  is  to  assume  a  tone  of  partisanship  with 
Turke}”,  and  the  country  cannot  view  it  witliout  alarm 
if  the  Standard  is  supposed  to  refiect  the  tendencies  of 
the  Government. 


It  is  possible,  and  much  to  bo  desired,  that  the  Con- 
servativo  newspapers  are  more  Conservative  than  Con¬ 
servative  statesmen.  The  tone  of  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Bourke  which  was  read  on  Thursday  night  at  one 
of  the  numerous  meetings  convened  to  protest  against 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  is  at  least  more  judicious  than 
that  which  the  newspapers  have  seen  tit  to  adopt. 
Mr.  Bourke  docs  not  suspect  those  w  ho  have  organised 
the  meetings  of  unworthy  and  trivial  motives  ;  he  is 
not  surprised  that  Englishmen  “  should  be  shocked  and 
indignant  at  the  accounts  which  have  recently  reached 
England  of  the  dreadful  deeds  which  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Bulgaria.”  Naturally  he  is  is  more  communi¬ 
cative  regarding  the  representations  which  our  Ambas¬ 
sador  has  made  at  Constantinople  than  about  what  the 
Covernnient  propose  to  do  in  future  negotiations.  Our 
Government,  he  says,  could  do  nothing  but  pro¬ 
test,  and  that  they  did  energetically;  they  could  not 
use  physical  force  in  the  internal  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  upon  a  few  days’  notice  of  danger.  But 


The  Admiralty  has  inserted  a  singular  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers,  and  offered  capitalists  who  are  weary 
of  financial  stagnation  a  tempting  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  of  some  of  their  spare  cash.  The  Vanguard^  which 
w'as  sunk  last  year  off'  the  Irish  coast,  and  still  lies  a!; 


the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  offered  for  sale.  Whether  their 
Lordships  have  failed  to  discover  anyone  sufficiently 
speculative  to  undertake  to  raise  this  ironclad  at  his 
own  cost,  or  have  feared  the  responsibility  of  closing 
with  any  of  the  tenders  they  have  already  received,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  is  now  offered 
for  sale  under  terms  which  seem  imposing,  but  are  not 
necessarily  disadvantageous  to  the  buyer,  if  he  should 
be  able  to  recover  her.  Certainly,  it  is  difficult  at  first 
sight  to  understand  what  an  intending  purchaser  would 
propose  to  do  with  the  Vanguardy  supposing  he  had 
raised  her.  He  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  possessor 
of  singular  property,  and  this  is  not  without  its  charm 
to  some  uncommercial  minds.  Should  he,  however, 
regard  his  purchase  from  a  strictly  commercial  point  of 
view,  he  ought,  if  successful,  to  make  a  good  thing  by 
his  novel  speculation.  The  Admiralty  stipulates  to  buy 
back,  at  certain  rates,  all  the  guns,  anchors,  and  chain 
cables,  permits  him  to  keep  everythinf^  else  in  the  shape 
of  stores,  money,  and  plate  for  himself,  and  leaves  itself 
open  to  repurchase  the  vessel  itself.  This  last  provision 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  determination  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  purchaser  not  to  keep  the  vessel  himself,  either 
for  private  use  or  as  a  heirloom  and  monument  of  his 
singular  efforts.  The  proceeding  is  altogether  quaint, 
and  suggests  the  idea  that,  unless  the  Admiralty  is  un¬ 
equal  or  indifferent  to  any  exertion  on  its  own  part  to 
recover  the  Vangnardy  it  is  satisfied  of  the  hopelessness 
of  any  satisfactory  effort,  and  cynically  tempts  private 
enterprise  to  attempt  what  it  is  satisfied  is  impossible. 
Perhaps  their  Lordships,  if  serious,  are  right;  but 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  huge  official  joke. 

While  the  filthy,  unhealthy,  ugly,  and  expensive  wood 
pavement,  poulticed  with  tar,  is  being  laid  down  in 
London,  it  is  being  torn  up  in  the  United  States,  and 
being  replaced  by  the  clean,  healthy,  handsome,  and 
comparatively  cheap  pavement  of  asphalte.  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  at  Washington,  till  lately  paved  with  wood,  is 
now  to  be  paved  with  the  same  pavement  which 
surrounds  the  Bank  and  the  Mansion  House,  and 
which  should  also  surround  St.  Paul’s.  Twenty-seven 
thousand  square  yards  of  this  almost  indestructible 
pavement  have  been  ordered  to  be  laid  down  at  once  in 
the  capital  of  the  Union.  This  ought  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  sanitary  reformers,  and  all  those  who  believe 
that  the  great  cities  of  the  world  can  be  easily  made 
quiet,  clean,  and  healthy,  and  their  healthiness,  clean li- 
ness,  and  quietude  maintained  at  a  great  diminution  of 
expense. 

The  fact  that  the  ruffian  who  was  flogged  at 
Newgate  last  week  for  robbery  with  violence  from  a 
young  lady  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  had  been  flogged  in 
1870  for  a  similar  offence,  should  be  noted  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  lash.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which 
flogging  has  not  proved  effectual  in  preventing  the 
offender  from  repeating  acts  of  violence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  is  not  true,  as  anybody  may  see  who  looks 
at  the  reports  obtained  two  years  ago  by  the  Home 
Secretary  from  Her  Majesty’s  Judges.  People  go  on 
repeating  that  flogging  is  always  effectual  because  they 
are  convinced  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  ought  to 
be  80.  When  flogging  was  in  use  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  men  who  had  been  punished  with  the  cat  were 
constantly  brought  up  for  similar  offences.  It  is  a 
paradox,  perhaps,  but  though  criminals  show  that  they 
dread  the  lash,  the  effect  of  it  undoubtedly  is  to  make 
them  vindictive,  savage,  and  reckless.  There  is  a  case 
on  record,  in  the  old  sheep-stealing  days,  of  a  man 
logged  out  of  a  town  for  stealing  a  sheep,  who  stole 
another  before  he  had  gone  sixteen  miles.  The  reporters 
who  described  the  flogging  of  Leonard  at  Newgate,  the 
other  day,  spoke  of  him  as  behaving  in  the  most 
‘  cowardly  ”  way,  howling,  shrieking  for  mercy,  and 
struggling  before  he  could  be  fixed  to  the  whipping- 
block.  This  is  cowardly,  indeed ;  but  what  is  a  poor 
garottcr  to  do  ?  If  he  howls  the  reporters  call  him  a 
coward ;  if  he  is  dogged  and  stoical,  they  shake  their 


heads  over  him  as  a  hardened  ruffian.  There  is  no 
pleasing  them.  Some  enthusiast  should  show  the  garotter 
how  to  bear  it. 

If  the  deposition  of  Murad  V.  and  the  proclamation 
of  Abdul  Hamid  has  been  received  at  Constantinople 
“  with  perfect  tranquillity  on  the  part  of  the  population,” 
it  will  be  received  with  equal  tranquillity  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  During  the  three  months  of  his  nominal 
sovereignty,  Murad  discharged  none  of  the  functions  of 
government ;  Turkey  was  really  governed  by  a  Cabinet 
Council.  Considering  the  importance  which  former 
Sultans  have  set  upon  keeping  themselves  before  the 
eyes  of  their  people — Abdul  Medjid  dared  not  venture 
to  absent  himself  from  the  mosque  on  the  Friday  before 
his  death,  though  he  had  to  be  fixed  in  his  saddle  by 
a  mechanical  contrivance — it  is  surprising  that 
the  seclusion  of  Murad  has  been  tolerated  by  the 
population  for  so  long.  The  fact  that  the  doposers  of 
Abdul  Aziz  ever  chose  Murad,  or  that  having  chosen 
him  they  tried  to  put  up  with  him  so  long,  is  not  a  good 
sign  for  the  efficiency  of  his  successor.  It  suggests  that  he 
ia  only  Sk pis  aller.  A  month  ago,  when  his  proclamation 
was  announced  as  imminent,  he  was  said  to  be  half-insane, 
and  to  labour  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  persecuted. 
If  he  had  been  a  very  desirable  choice,  the  probability 
is  that  he  would  have  been*taken  three  months  ago 
instead  of  Murad,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
party  which  effected  the  revolution,  and,  if  that  is  the 
case,  his  accession  is  not  a  matter  for  congratulation. 


THE  BULGARIAN  MASSACRES  AND  ENGLISH 

POLICY. 

The  last  vestige  of  disbelief  in  the  hideous  extent  of 
the  outrages  in  Bulgaria  has  disappeared  before  the 
cool  and  matter-of-fact  report  of  the  American  Consul- 
General,  Mr.  Schuyler.  The  pleas  advanced  by  those 
who  considered  the  defence  of  the  Turks  a  political 
duty,  that  the  atrocities  had  been  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  that  they  had  been  provoked  by  atrocities  of  a 
similar  character,  have  been  frankly  abandoned.  The 
Standard  has  at  last  avowed  itself  ready  to  believe  that 
“  there  have  been  deeds  committed  in  Bulgaria  which 
are  an  offence  to  humanity,  and  an  indelible  stain  upon 
the  Turkish  character.”  The  Telegraph  admits  that 

the  feeble  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  was  not  only 
stamped  out  in  blood,  but  avenged  upon  a  multitude  of 
perfectly  innocent  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
whose  weakness,  which  should  have  been  a  claim  to 
protection,  only  supplied  the  opportunity  and  tho 
temptation  to  a  brutal,  licentious,  and  bloodthirsty 
soldiery.”  Even  tho  Fall  Mall  Gazette  confesses  that 

there  remains  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  substance 
of  that  hideous  history.” 

But  having  made  these  admissions,  the  same  news- 
papers — the  Standard,  the  Telegraph,  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette — show  an  equal  unanimity  in  declaring  that  tho 
less  now  said  about  the  ugly  facts  the  better.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  protest  against  saddling  our  Govern¬ 
ment  with  any  responsibility  for  these  infamies.  That 
the  Standard  should  pour  out  its  bitterest  scorn  against 
“the  Hackney  politicians  ”  and  other  “old  practical 
agitators,”  who  get  up  meetings  nominally  to  protest 
against  outrages  on  civilisation,  but  really  “  with  a 
shrewd  eye  to  business  against  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,”  was  to  have  been  expected.  It  is  no  less  natural 
that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  should  declare  that  “  the 
English  Government  is  no  more  responsible  for  tho 
Bulgarian  massacres  than  for  the  Herodian  massacre.’* 
All  party  organs,  as  well  as  organs  independent  of  party, 
are  perfectly  justified  in  denouncing  the  employment, 
for  party  purposes,  of  outrages  against  which  all 
civilised  mankind  must  cry  out.  But  they  go  further 
than  this,  and  proceed  to  an  extreme  for  which 
there  is  no  justification,  and  which  is  as  foolish 
as  it  is  wicked.  They  assume  that  the  meetings 
which  are  being  held  all  ov(r  the  country  to 
express  the  horror  and  indignation  of  tho  English 
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people  at  the  perpetration  of  sach  outrages  by 
a  Power  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  bo  in 
alliance,  are  animated  by  no  higher  motive  than  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  political  agitators  to  drive  the 
Conservatives  from  office.  And  having  assumed  this, 
they  declare  that  to  hold  indignation  meetings  about  the 
Bulgarian  outrages  is  only  a  shade  less  vile  and  detestable 
than  the  outrages  themselves.  Party  spirit  has  led  to 
many  extravagances,  but  surely  never  to  anything  so 
monstrous  as  this. 

Whether  the  Government  are  in  any  way,  through 
the  feebleness  of  their  foreign  administration,  responsible 
for  the  massacre  and  foul  violation  of  women  and  child¬ 
ren  in  the  Bulgarian  villages,  is  a  question  which  may 
fairly  be  raised  at  a  subsequent  time.  No  impartial  person 
can  read  through  the  papers  which  contain  the  record  of 
what  passed  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Porte 
without  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  due 
vigilance  and  energy  had  been  shown,  the  decisive  step 
which  let  loose  the  irregular  Turkish  soldiery  would  in 
all  probability  never  have  been  taken.  But  the  que.stion 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  for  what  has 
occurred  is  not  the  question  which  has  been  raised  at 
the  indignation  meetings.  That  question  may  recur, 
but  for  tlie  moment  it  is  banished  by  something  more 
urgent.  What  has  really  raised  the  indignation  and 
alarm  of  the  country  is  the  suspicion  that  Her 
Iklajesty’s  Ministers  do  not  mean  to  allow  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  to  affect  their  future  policy 
towards  the  Turks,  that  they  are  willing  to  lend 
themselves  to  a  settlement  which  may  leave  the  Turks 
free  to  appal  Europe  with  a  repetition  of  these 
abominable  butcheries.  We  were  told  by  the  Prime 
Minister  that  our  fleet  was  sent  to  Besika  Bay  in  order 
that  no  change  might  be  effected  in  the  government  of 
the  Turkish  provinces  without  the  concurrence  of 
England,  and  the  fear  is  entertained,  and  nothing  has 
been  said  to  dispel  the  fear,  that  the  present  Ministry 
are  averse  to  any  change  which  would  loosen  the  hold  of 
the  Sultan  on  his  European  provinces.  There  is  a 
general  belief  that  those  provinces  might  obtain  a 
measure  of  freedom  which  would  secure  them  from 
farther  outmges,  if  our  Government  were  not  opposed 
to  their  emancipation,  and  the  meetings  are  held  to 
protest  against  this  opposition,  to  warn  the  Government 
that  they  persist  in  it,  if  they  do  so  'persist,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  country.  If  the  Government  really 
mean  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey,  the  emphatic  expression  of  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  will  only  strengthen  their 
position.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  these  meetings 
weaken  the  hands  of  the  Government.  They  weaken 
its  hands  only  if  it  means  to  use  them  for  a  purpose 
which  the  nation  indignantly  repudiates. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  nation  had  confidence  in  the  in- 
tentions  of  the  Government,  these  meetings  would  be 
less  necessary.  But  what  have  the  Government  done 
to  obtain  that  confidence  ?  A  word  from  any  member 
of  the  Government  would  set  the  country  at  rest,  and 
that  word  has  not  been  spoken.  What  are  we  to  think 
when  wo  find  newspapers  identified  with  the  party  in 
power  describing  the  indignation  with  which  the  heart 
of  the  country  is  swelling  as  the  gusty  sentiment  of 
the  passing  hour,”  and  denouncing  it  as  utterly  divorced 
from  reason  when  it  seeks  to  influence  the  national 
policy  ? 

The  JPall  Mall  Gazette  argues,  with  the  utmost  possible 
clearness  and  emphasis,  that  what  the  Turks  may  do  to 
their  subjects  can  have  no  connection  in  reason  with 
our  support  of  the  Ottoman  Power.  We  have  supported 
the  existing  government  of  Turkey  because  it  has  been 
our  interest,  and  our  interest  cannot  possibly  be  affected 
by  our  ally’s  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  how¬ 
ever  brutal. 

Was  our  policy  in  the  East  a  sound  and  necessary  policy,  as  we 
believe  and  as  the  Ministry  believed  it  was  ?  If  so,  it  could  no 
more  be  affected  by  the  massacres  at  Batak  and  Panjurischte  than 
by  the  slaughter  of  Christians  by  Mussulmans  a  thous  tnd  years  ago. 
I'or  on  wlmt  was  our  Eastern  policy  founded,  as  it  ous:l)t  to  remstin 
based?  Not  certainly  upon  any  affection  for  the  Turks  or  any 
admiration  of  the  Turkish  character.  It  was  always  known  that  the 


Turks  were  abominably  cruel  in  war,  and  corrupt  in  ways  most 
revolting  to  Western  civilisation.  But  our  policy  in  the  East  was 
not  rooted  in  “lore  of  Turkey”  any  more  than  in  “hatred  of 
Russia,”  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  it  should  be  changed 
on  a  sudden  because  the  Turks  have  shown,  in  a  most  hateful  way, 
that  they  are— now  as  always — little  if  at  all  better  than  savages. 
Our  Eastern  policy,  as  we  have  conceived  it,  and  as  the  Government 
we  trust  have  pursued  it,  is  founded  on  neither  likings  nor  dislikings 
of  creeds  and  races.  Its  basis  is  shaped  and  established  by  the 
conditions  of  our  national  existence,  and  of  that  irrepressible 
struggle  for  empire  in  which  we  cannot  escape  taking  part,  and 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds.  Are 
we  to  shift  our  ground  in  a  moment  from  a  position  which  we  have 
deliberately  taken  up,  because  the  Turks  have  been  guilty  of 
loathsome  cruelties  in  Bulgaria  ? 

And  this  we  are  called  upon  to  accept  as  the  voice  of 
reason !  The  ground  beneath  this  ragged  regiment  of 
propositions  is  so  hollow  that  one  wonders  they  are  not 
frightened  at  the  sound  of  their  own  footsteps.  What 
reason  does  the  writer  give  for  refusing  to  let  the 
Bulgarian  massacres  affect  our  policy  ?  That  our  policy 
was  formed  before  the  massacres  took  place.  Is  that 
not  what  logicians  call  begging  the  question  ?  But,  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  our  policy  was  not  only  formed  but 
fixed  before  those  massacres  took  place,  fixed  unalterably. 
We  knew  when  we  fixed  it  that  the  Turks  were  as  bad 
as  they  could  bo.  We  knew  that  they  were  capable  of 
pillaging,  murdering,  and  ravishing  their  subjects,  but 
we  resolved  to  keep  them  there  though  they  should  turn 
the  fertile  peninsula  into  a  desert,  because  we  were  as¬ 
sured  that  in  no  other  way  could  we  keep  the  Russians 
from  Constantinople,  and  that  the  possession  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  meant  the  ruin  of  the  British  Empire. 

There  are  several  propositions  assumed  there  for 
which  we  should  like  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  show 
cause.  But  what  chiefly  strikes  us  in  the  argument  is 
the  astounding  historical  ignorance  displayed  by  the 
writer.  No  doubt  he  charges  all  who  differ  from  him 
with  “  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  facts 
and  motives  of  English  policy.”  But  will  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  mention  a  single  English  statesman  who  was 
ever  idiotic  enough  to  utter  its  own  low  maxims  of 
political  morality  ?  If  it  contends  that  our  statesmen 
have  been  guided  by  these  maxims  although  they  were 
too  discreet  to  avow  them,  if  it  contends  that  these  were 
the  maxims  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  notwithstanding 
all  his  professions  to  the  contrary,  we  would  ask  it 
another  question,  whether  it  can  name  any  English 
student  of  Turkish  politics  within  the  last  thirty  years 
who  contemplates  as  a  possibility  the  permanence  of  the 
Ottoman  Power  in  Europe  ?  They  all,  from  Mr.  Paton 
to  Lord  Strangford,  look  upon  the  disappearance  of  the 
Ottoman  Power  from  Europe  as  merely  a  question  of 
time.  And  so  far  has  our  policy  been  from  being  fixed 
to  the  eternal  support  of  the  Turk  at  Constantinople,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  main  aim  of  our  policy  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  to  make  friends  with  his  most  likely 
successor.  It  was  the  boast  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
that  he  reconciled  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
highest  maxims  of  political  morality  by  insisting  strenu¬ 
ously  on  the  Porte’s  treating  the  Christian  population 
with  justice. 

The  sentiment  divorced  from  reason  in  this  matter  is 
the  sentiment  which  refuses  to  see  that  the  Bulgarian 
massacres  initiate  a  new  phase  in  our  Turkish  policy. 
They  offer  a  convincing  and  palpable  proof  that  the 
Turks  will  not,  under  any  pressure  of  misfortune,  from 
any  considerations  of  prudence,  treat  their  Christian  sub¬ 
jects  with  justice  as  long  as  they  have  the  power  to 
treat  them  with  injustice.  The  Porte  let  loose  its  blood¬ 
thirsty  and  lustful  hordes  on  the  defenceless  Bulgarians 
at  the  very  moment  when  every  consideration  of  pru¬ 
dence  counselled  it  to  bo  on  its  good  behaviour.  If,  then, 
our  Turkish  policy  is  to  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of 
an  enlightened  selfishness,  wo  must  do  our  utmost  to 
curtail  the  .  power  which  the  Turks  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  using  with  moderation.  If  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  our  imperial  existence  that  the  Russians  should 
be  kept  from  Constantinople,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
friendship  of  the  population  with  whom,  if  not  with 
Russia,  the  possession  of  that  all-important  city  roust 
rest  in  the  future. 
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LORD  LYTTON.  fellow-subjects  were  growing  sadly  oblivious  of  the  fact 

that  they  had  a  real  Empress  to  rule  over  them,  when 
The  way  in  which  many  Anglo-Indians  have  already  on  the  19th  instant  the  Viceregal  proclamation  was 
explained  the  Viceroy’s  motives  for  summoning  an  flashed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 

Imperial  ”  Durbar  at  Delhi  next  New  Year’s  Day,  Why  vex  his  short  memory  about  a  title  for  which  the 
amusingly  illustrates  His  Excellency’s  present  unpopu-  native  Indian  would  not  care  a  broken  cowrie — even  if 
larity.  When  they  describe  the  tuinasha  simply  as  a  he  could  succeed  in  translating  “Imperatrix”  into 
means  for  gratifying  a  poetical  Governor-General’s  crave  his  very  unsophisticated  vernacular?  Taken  as  it 
for  aesthetic  display,  they  perhaps  only  show  that  they  stands,  the  proclamation  ought  to  provoke  a  protest 
are  still  astonished  at  His  Lordship’s  grief  for  the  against  the  abase  of  Government  by  tumashas.  The 
syce.  Their  explanation  may  not  bo  particularly  proposition  that  ceremony  counts  for  much  in  the  work 
plausible,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  about  as  satisfactory  of  Indian  administration  has  almost  grown  as  pernicious 
as  any  others  that  have  been  hitherto  assigned.  The  as  it  is  wearisome.  India  has  had  quite  enough  of  big 
Parliamentary  mind  seems  to  have  been  possessed  shows  to  serve  her  for  a  generation ;  and  in  these  days 
with  the  singular  idea  that  the  natives  of  India  are  more  she  wants  something  more  solid  than  sentiment.  It 
likely  to  bo  loyal  to  a  Lady  calling  herself  Empress  than  will  be  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  Viceroy’s  de- 
to  a  Lady  calling  herself  a  Queen.  The  selection  of  dared  purpose,  to  waste  so  much  powder  and 
Delhi,  says  the  Times,  solemnly,  will  symbolise '  Her  patience  on  January  1,  and  close  every  shop  on  the 
Majesty’s  inheritance  of  the  position  and  splendours  continent  for  a  week.  Loyalty  might  quite  fully  express 
of  the  Mogul  Emperors.  Is  that  all  ?  A  new  itself  in  a  Government  Gazette  notiBcation,  a  general 
India  has  arisen  almost  within  the  last  genera-  holiday,  and  the  regulation  rounds  from  the  saluting 
tion,  and  its  present  guardians  are  weighted  with  batteries.  In  England,  the  Steward  of  Her  Imperial 
responsibilities  of  which  the  Emperors  had  the  most  Majesty’s  Household  might  order  a  distribution  of  cakes 
dim  conception.  Imagine  even  Akbar  the  Benevolent  and  ale  among  the  ryots  of  Brentford, 
and^  Great  anticipating  our  tender-hearted  Viceroy,  and  But  what  if,  after  all,  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  next 
“  wigging”  the  Justices  for  having  declined  to  treat  as  New  Year’s  Day  were  destined  to  inaugurate  an  era  in 
culpable  homicide  a  trifling  slap  resulting  in  rupture  of  which  principles  hitherto  deemed  respectable  only  in 
a  spleen  diseased  ^  and  doomed  beyond  physio.  Or  theory  will  thenceforward  be  honoured  in  the  observ- 
issuing  a  Ryots’  Grievances  Commission  whenever  the  ance  ?  There  could  be  no  happier  opportunity  for  a 
cultivators  fell  out  with  the  money-lenders,  and  burned  Viceroy  of  Lord  Lytton’s  temperament.  The  most  pro- 
their  houses  about  their  ears.  The  Mogul  Emperors  minent  Indian  oflicials  have  advocated  the  employment 
were  quite  content  as  long  as  each  Souhah  punctually  of  native  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  higher  depart 
paid  its  tribute,  and  provided  they  were  not  troubled  by  ments  of  the  civil  and  military  services ;  and  they  have 
bearers  of  evil  tidings.  But  next,  the  Viceroy  himself  already  gone  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  native  to  the  Foreign 
announces  his  “  intention  of  proclaiming  to  the  Queen’s  Office,  another  to  a  Directorship  of  Public  Instruction, 
subjects  throughout  India  the  gracious  sentiments  and  to  invite  native  gentlemen  in  general  to  serve 
which  ^  have  induced  Her  Majesty  to  make  to  her  their  country  in  the  capacity  of  honorary  magistrates. 
Sovereign  style  and  titles  an  addition  specially  intended  There  are  some  half-dozen  native  competition-wallahs, 
to  mark  Her  Majesty’s  interest  in  this  great  Dependency  It  was  rumoured,  some  months  ago,  that  the  first  native 
of  her  Crown,  and  her  Royal  confidence  in  the  loyalty  collector  would  soon  bo  appointed  in  Madras.  By  a 
and  affection  of  the  Peoples  and  Princes  of  India.”  recent  notification  certain  posts  in  the  Police  Service  of 
Either  His  Excellency’s  style  is  at  fault,  or  that  the  North-West  are  to  be  reserved  for  natives.  But 
information  is  divulged  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  with  these  sorry  exceptions,  the  gentry  have  as  little  to 
which,  to  judge  from  the  beginning,  was  to  be  do  with  the  administration  of  India  as  with  that  of  the 
kept  a  dead  secret  until  January  1,  1877.  In  British  Isles.  Lord  Lytton,  it  may  be  repeated,  seems  the 

the  latter  case.  Lord  Lytton  will  have  nothing  kind  of  man  most  likely  to  impart  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
particularly  new  to  say.  Her  Majesty’s  interest  foregoing  tentative,  and  hesitating,  innovations  — if  ho 
and  royal  confidence  were  expressed  twenty  years  is  to  be  judged  by  his  known  enthusiasm  for  his  work, 
ago  with  all  the  solemnity  befitting  a  great  and  his  pride  in  his  splendid  position,  and  his  recent  bold 
very  special  occasion  ;  and  the  same  pleasant  assur-  exploit  of  snapping  the  coils  of  Indian  red-tape.  Prosy 
ances  have  been  repeated  a  hundred  times  since —  Anglo-Indians  said  that  Lord  Lytton’s  prospects  as  a 
by  Viceroys  and  Governors  coming,  going,  or  on  Durbar  Viceroy  were  damned  by  his  achievements  as  a  poet, 
trips,  by  the  Sailor  Prince  during  his  trip,  and  still  Even  the  public  press— as  it  is  called — tried  hard  to 
more  recently  and  emphatically  by  his  august  brother,  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  clear  cause  for  “  public  ” 
Was  it  worth  while  creating  an  Empress  for  the  sake  of  alarm,  and  that  rhyme  and  reason  were  not  necessarily 
repeating  the  worn-out  tale  ?  The  journey  is  as  short  incompatible.  One  wonderful  journal,  having  actually 
froni  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime  as  from  the  discovered  that  Goethe  was  Minister  in  some  German 
aublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  and  so  the  ancient,  flabby.  Court  or  other,  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  poet’s 
sentimental  platitudes  are  to  be  re-announced  amid  the  ofiScial  work  was  little  if  any  the  worse  for  the  “  Ballads  ” 
cannon-thunder  of  15,000  troops,  and  to  be  made  the  and  “  Faust.”  It  was  an  interesting  variation  of  the 
occasion  of  a  tumasha  destined  to  outshine  all  other  ancient  tale  of  the  geese  of  the  Capitol.  The  cackling 
iumashas  ever  seen  or  heard  of — a  tumasha  to  which  will  which,  after  an  interval  of  quiet,  broke  out  with 
flock  all  Governors,  Lieutenant-Governors,  and  Heads  of  great  violence  after  the  affair  of  the  syce’s  spleen. 
Administrations,  together  with  the  “  princes,  chiefs,  and  will  no  doubt  subside  again  between  this  and  Christ- 
nobles  in  whose  persons  the  antiquity  of  the  past  is  mas,  and  the  Viceroy  whom  Philistia  Magna — that  is 
associated  with  the  prosperity  of  the  future.”  The  to  say,  British  India — affects  to  dread  as  an  official 
English  of  the  last  two  lines  may  be  good  enough  for  a  barbarian  will  then  have  his  opportunity  of  proving  the 
Viceroy,  if  hardlv  worthy  of  Owen  Meredith.  But  blue-  stuff*  that  is  in  him.  Philistia  need  not  be  frightened 
book  English — the  Indian  variety,  in  particular — is,  as  about  a  Govern  or- General  who  is  a  poet  and  a  man  of 

a  rule,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  Lord  Lytton  letters _ a  genius  ;  it  is  the  very  article  she  wants. 

wisely  follows  precedent.  It  shows — as  the  Anglo-  India  has  had  enough  of  mediocre  Viceroys  and  the 
Indians  may  discover  before  they  are  quite  done  with  amusing  dummies  labelled  “  Legislative  Council.”  We 
His  Lordship — that  he  is  quite  capable  of  realising  the  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  defend  the  Spleen  Minute 
exigencies  of  his  position.  bn  the  point  of  legality.  From  the  legal  viewpoint,  it 

However,  argues  the  Times,  having  made  the  mistake  was  a  tremendous  blunder,  and  the  High  Courts  will  be 
of  creating  an  Empress,  we  are  bound  to  make  the  best  well  within  their  rights  if  they  record  their  indignant 
of  it.  No  doubt.  But  on  the  supposition  that  the  protest.  But  we  maintain  that  its  high  inoral  sugge^ 
grond  Durbar  is  meant  solely  for  a  republication  of  the  tion  amply  compensates  for  the  Governor-General  s  rash, 
Title  and  the  gracious  sentiments,  “  the  best  of  it  ”  would  rude,  ruffling  of  their  “  Lordships  serenity.  What,  it 
fiimply  have  been  to  let  the  matter  drop.  Indeed,  our  is  asked,  will  be  the  popular  eflTect  of  the  Viceregal 
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scolding  of  Law  Courts,  whose  very  justifiable  pride 
is  that  they  are  immaculate.  What,  it  may  be  replied, 
must  the  moral  effect  be,  when  a  despot,  great  as  the 
Czar,  proclaims  the  legal  equality  of  prince  and  coolie — 
the  sacrcdness  of  even  the  humblest  spleen  ?  Our 
countrymen  in  India  have  the  moral  failings  of  a 
conquering  race ;  and  they  will  be  none  the  worse  be¬ 
cause  His  Lordship  has  given  them  a  rough  shaking — 
by  way,  as  Charles  Lamb  would  say,  of  arranging  their 
ideas  for  them.  From  this  viewpoint  the  spleen  blander 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  beginning.  Experience  alone 
can  test  one’s  d  priori  judgments  about  Lord  Lytton. 
But  this  much  may  bo  said,  that,  in  addition  to  great 
industry  and  determination,  he  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  qualities  so  rare  and  requisite  in  an  Indian 
ruler — many-sidedness,  quick  sympathy,  and  the  capa¬ 
bility,  at  least,  of  appreciating  the  half- conscious,  as 
yet  barely  visible,  but  extremely  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  social  developments  of  the  country.  The  fruits 
of  his  present  hard  work  may  begin  to  appear  when, 
next  cold  season,  he  leaves  Simla  to  proclaim  the  Em¬ 
press,  and  begin  the  real  business  of  governing  India. 


THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  excellent  divine  has  been  warning  the  Americans 
against  the  dangers  of  entrusting  the  control  of  the 
Indians  to  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  plead¬ 
ing  of  Bishop  Whipple  of  Minnesota  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  clerical  regime  among  the  wild  Indians  of  the 
Plains  would  be  more  effective  if  such  an  experiment 
had  not  been  attempted  before,  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  The  administration  of  the  Indian  agencies  by 
clerical  agents  was  introduced  by  General  Grant  some 
few  years  ago,  partly  because  ho  had  failed  to  secure  the 
assent  of  Congress  to  his  plan  for  giving  the  tribes  into 
the  charge  of  the  military,  and  partly  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  devoted  son  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Unluckily, 
what  might  have  been  expected  happened.  Cheap  service, 
though  animated  doubtless  by  the  best  intentions,  failed  to 
secure  that  honest  and  intelligent  management  which 
was  needed  to  keep  the  Indians  quiet,  and  to  secure 
them  against  violence  and  fraud.  The  missionary 
agents  to  whom  the  President  gave  over  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  Union  were  wholly  unable  to  prevent  the 
“  friendly  ”  tribes  from  being  swindled  by  contractors 
and  political  “rings,”  or  to  restrain  the  “  wild  ”  tribes 
from  breaking  out  periodically  into  savage  attacks  upon 
the  neighbouring  white  settlers.  This  alternating 
system  of  ill-regulated  indulgence  and  ineffective  re¬ 
straint  has  developed  the  vices  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  mingled  them  both  in  a  desperate  complication, 
which  can  only  be  disentangled  by  the  sword.  It  is  at 
once  ludicrous  and  pathetic  to  see  an  honest  man — for 
such  he  evidently  is,  though  a  Bishop — coming  for¬ 
ward  to  contend  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  the  clerical  rule  has  generated  is  the  re¬ 
establishment  and  extension  of  that  rule.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that,  even  in  the  United  States,  the  clergy,  when 
they  are  called  to  any  practical  co-operation  in  civilising 
labours,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  dream  idly  of 
possible  Paraguays.  It  seems  so  glorious,  so  fruitful, 
so  easy  withal,  to  build  up  a  new  civilisation  on  sure 
foundations  of  faith.  Bishop  Whipple’s  letter  is  full  of 
the  bright  thought  that  the  Indians  may,  by  the  magic 
of  missionary  agencies,  supported  by  Federal  funds,  bo 
trained  to  moi’al,  social,  and  political  excellence  with  a 
rapidity  exceeding  anything  known  in  history.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  gives  us  no  valid  reasons  for  assuming 
that  the  failure  of  former  years  will  not  be  repeated, 
and  if  the  American  people  are  asked  to  wait  for 
another  twenty  years  until  Bishop  Whipple  and  his 
friends  bring  their  educating  powers  to  bear  on  a  new 
generation  of  Indians,  they  will,  we  are  afraid,  receive 
the  beneficent  demand  with  impatient  scorn. 

The  victory  of  the  Sioux  over  General  Custer  and  his 
cavalry  is  not  a  wrong  to  bo  avenged,  and  this  the  best 
men  in  the  United  States  now  fully  recognise  ;  but  it  is 
a  symptom  of  an  unwholesome  and  unnatural  condition 


THE  THUNDERER. 

The  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  boilers  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ship  Thunderer,  affords  a  relief  which  will  be 
felt  generally,  not  only  by  the  coroner,  the  witnesses 
and  the  jury,  who  were  immediately  concerned,  but  by 
the  public.  The  verdict  will  be  felt,  too,  no  doubt,  as 
a  relief  by  the  officers  who  were  on  board  the  unfortunate 
vessel  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  It  is  satisfactory, 
in  a  way,  to  be  assured,  after  the  elaborate  examination 
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into  tbe  cause  of  this  accident,  that  no  one  is  to  blame ; 
but  many  will  regret  that  no  one  is  blamed.  It  is  also 
satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  the  engines  were  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  that,  therefore,  Messrs.  Humphreys 
and  Tennant,  the  constructors,  are  also  free  from  blame. 
In  fact,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is  to  acquit  everybody 
of  blame,  and  to  offer  the  Admiralty  a  set  of  ingenious 
suggestions  to  prevent  such  accidents  in  future.  We 
are  told  formally  in  the  verdict  that  “  the  explosion  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  excessive  pressure  upon  the  boiler  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  generation  of  steam  in  it,  the  stop- valve 
of  that  boiler  being  shut  when  the  safety-valves  of  that 
boiler  were  inoperative.”  Yet  nobody  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  these  valves  being  shut  and  inoperative ; 
and  the  accident  is  apparently  so  simple  that  we  are 
left  to  wuuder  that  it  has  not  happened  often  before, 
nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
happen  again  and  again. 

Accustomed  as  the  country  is  to  hear  of  mishaps  in 
the  Navy,  and  especially  of  accidents  to  our  ironclads, 
this  explosion  in  the  Thunderer^  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  the  loss  of  more  than  forty  lives,  has  created,  if 
possible,  a  more  profound  sensation  than  even  the  loss 
of  the  Vanguard  last  year.  The  stunning  effect  of  this 
accident  was  due,  moreover,  not  to  the  extensive  loss  of 
life  alone,  which  equalled  that  of  a  sharp  action,  but 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  opened  up  new  and  terrible 
possibilities  of  danger  to  our  fleet,  as  disastrous  as  they 
have  been  unsuspected.  Not  that  boiler  explosions  are 
unknown.  On  the  contrary,  the  extensive  use  of  steam 
in  every  field  of  enterprise,  ashore  and  afloat,  has 
accustomed  us  to  its  danger,  and  prepared  us  against 
it ;  so  much  so,  that  a  professional  education  in  steam 
mcludes  as  much  attention  to  the  knowledge  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  accidents  as  to  a  knowledge  of  its  use  aud 
power.  An  accident  with  steam  may  easily  occur,  but 
it  ought  also  to  be  readily  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  complications  in  engine 
construction  are  duo  as  much  to  the  prevention  of 
accident  as  to  the  production  of  power  and  speed.  A 
boiler  explosion  is,  moreover,  of  all  accidents,  one  of 
the  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  elementary  which 
can  be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  most  casual 
student  of  the  steam-engine.  A  boy  who  has  a  toy- 
engine,  for  which  he  has  given  five  shillings, 
knows  this ;  so  even,  in  a  still  more  elementary 
form,  is  this  chance  of  danger  recognised  in  a  tea-kettle 
or  kitchen  boiler  by  a  servant.  We  have  a  right  to 
assume,  therefore,  that,  on  board  ship,  the  precautions 
against  the  possibility  of  explosion  are  not  only,  so  simple 
as  to  be  within  the  comprehension  and  subject  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  least  trained  stoker,  but  that  they 
are  abundantly  provided.  That  this  is  the  case  with 
merchant  vessels,  whose  crews  are  of  the  “  scratchiest  ” 
description,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and,  as 
regards  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  w^e  are  entitled,  infinitely 
more,  to  assume  that  this  is  the  case  ;  in  fact,  it  should 
not  be  a  question  of  assumption  but  conviction.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  conviction,  we  have  had  to  gain  the 
painful  and  unwarrantable  experience  that,  in  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  powerful  ironclads  in  the  Navy,  provided 
with  engines  most  carefully  and  skilfully  constructed, 
it  has  been  possible,  actually,  for  a  boiler  to  burst.  The 
explosion  occurred,  too,  not  in  the  excitement  of  action, 
nor  when  the  engines  were  being  used  simultaneously 
on  a  variety  of  objects,  nor  at  sea,  with  perhaps  new 
and  comparatively  speaking  inexperienced  hands,  but 
under  conditions  and  circumstances  in  every  way 
favourable.  When  a  ship  is  commissioned  and  sent 
to  sea,  a  large  portion  of  her  complement,  both  of 
officers  and  men,  is  fresh  to  the  work,  and  is,  even 
if  experienced,  fresh  probably  to  the  ship  herself;  in 
such  a  case  accidents,  though  they  rarely  occur,  are  not 
without  an  excuse.  But  when  a  ship  is  tried,  before 
being  commissioned  or  after  being  completed,  over  what 
is  known  as  the  **  measured  mile,”*  to  ascertain  her 
speed  and  the  capacity  of  her  engines,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  excuse  whatever  for  an  accident.  The  engines 
are  considered,  and  are  ordered  to  be  put,  in  the  most 
perfect  condition  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest 


speed.  To  secure  this,  not  only  are  the  naval  authorities 
anxious,  but  their  efforts  are  exposed  to  the  keen 
criticism  of  the  contractors  whose  interest  and  repu¬ 
tation  are  at  stake.  Added  to  this,  the  vessel  is  manned 
during  the  trial,  not  by  a  casual  crew  picked  up  for  the 
day,  but  by  officers  of  the  Steam  Reserve,  and  by  stokers 
who  have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  experience 
and  efficiency.  Lastly,  the  coals  are  used,  not  only 
freely  and  without  stint,  but  are  the  best  which  can  be 
supplied  for  the  purpose.  How,  then,  comes  it  that 
an  accident,  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time,  ap¬ 
parently,  so  easily  avoidable,  occurred  in  the  Thun- 
defer  ?  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  that,  under 
such  conditions  and  such  circumstances,  one  of  the 
boilers  exploded,  and  be  satisGed  with  the  verdict  that 
no  one  is  to  blame  ?  From  what  we  have  already  said  it 
will  readily  be  understood  that  such  a  verdict  seems  to 
contradict  itself ;  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
accident  without  admitting  the  existence  of  g^ve  neglect 
somewhere,  or  of  some  isolated  act  of  culpable  careless¬ 
ness.  Such  an  impression  as  this  is  unavoidable.  But 
impressions  are  not  opinions,  and  as  we  are  not  without 
the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  in  the  voluminous 
evidence  given  at  the  enquiry,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  after  reading  the  professional  as  well  as  the 
scientific  evidence,  to  avoid  forming  the  same  opinion  as 
the  jury,  that  no  blame  can  bo  distinctly  attached  to 
any  individual.  Although  the  evidence  is  in  most  parts, 
especially  in  Mr.  Bramwell’s  important  narrative,  very 
technical,  it  is  on  the  whole  sufficiently  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  the  patience  to  wade  through  it ;  apd 
this  evidence  throughout  is  sufficiently  clear  to 
exonerate  any  individual  from  blame,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  point  distinctly  to  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

If,  then,  no  one  is  to  blame,  are  we  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  verdict,  and  hope  for  “  better  luck  another  time  ”  ? 
No.  Although  no  one  is  distinctly  blamed  for  causing  this 
terrible  accident,  or,  if  anyone  is  to  blame,  he  has  paid 
by  his  death  the  severest  penalty  which  could  be  im¬ 
posed,  we  have  a  right  to  complain,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Vanguard f  of  a  want  of  resource  and  a  lack  of  readiness 
to  scent  the  existence  of  danger  which  seems  to  be 
increasing  in  the  Navy.  A  safety-valve  may  stick,  but 
surely  somebody  might  have  noticed  this.  In  fact,  two 
or  three  seem  to  have  been  on  the  track  of  the  danger, 
but  not  to  have  recognised  its  serious  importance. 
Then  the  shutting  of  the  stop- valve  was  a  distinct  act 
of  negligence,  which  has  no  doubt  been  fully  atoned. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  pressure-gauges 
which  are  more  sensitive,  and  this  seems  essential,  and 
it  may  perhaps  ,bo  possible  to  introduce  slight  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  of  these  valves,  but  the  painful 
conviction  is  left,  and  will  remain  on  the  public  mind, 
that  such  an  accident  ought  never  to  have  occurred. 
The  engineer  branch  of  the  Navy  is  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state  at  present,  by  any  means,  and,  while  it  is  im¬ 
possible  and  manifestly  unfair  to  impute  blame  to  any 
individual  in  this  case,  we  think  the  time  has  come  for 
a  keen  enquiiy  into  the  engineering  branch  of  the 
naval  service,  for  which  the  accident  to  the  Thunderer 
affords  a  sufficient  justification  and  excuse. 


ON  NOVELS. 


No  one  in  the  present  day  can  complain  of  any  dearth  of 
novels.  We  have  sporting,  political,  and  fashionable  novels, 
and,  what  are  the  worst  afflictions,  novels  with  a  “  purpose.” 
There  must  be  readers  for  these  books,  or  the  shrewdest  of 
men — publishers — would  not  issue  them.  But  to  what  class  do 
these  readers  belong  ?  Bo  the  novels  of  the  season  interest 
men  of  the  world,  or  scholars  P  How  many  of  them  will  live  P 
The  greatest  wits  and  statesmen  of  the  time  were  fond  of  read¬ 
ing  the  works  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Goldsmith.  Br. 
Johnson  was  deeply  interested  in  ‘Evelina,’  and  he  read 
‘Amelia’  through  without  stopping,  but  he  would  not  sit 
down  with  Fielding.  However,  Gibbon  read  ‘Tom  Jones’ 
with  delight,  and  he  has  left  behind  a  stately  monument  to 
the  novelist’s  memory.  “  Our  immortal  Fielding,”  he  writes, 
“  was  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Benbigh,  who 
drew  their  origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburgb.  The  succes- 
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sors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England ;  but 
the  romance  of  <Tom  Jones/  that  exquisite  picture  of  human 
manners,  will  outlive  the  palaces  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Im¬ 
perial  Eagle  of  Austria.”  “  There  can  be  no  gainsaying,”  says 
Thackeray,  in  the  *  English  Humourists/  the  sentence  of  this 
great  judge.  To  have  your  name  mentioned  by  Gibbon  is  like 
having  it  written  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Pilgrims  from  all 
the  world  admire  and  behold  it.”  Coleridge,  in  his  *  Literary 
Remains/  says : — There  is  a  cheerful,  sunshiny,  breezy  spirit 
that  prevails  everywhere  in  Fielding  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  close,  hot,  day-dreamy  continuity  of  Richardson.”  But 
*  Clarissa  Ilarlowe '  is  almost  the  greatest  novel  in  the  English 
language.  There  is  enough  real  stuiT  in  one  of  its  pages  to 
make  a  dozen  modern  novels.  One  holds  one  s  breath  as  one 
reads  that  terribly  real  account  of  the  duel  between  Lovelace 
and  Colonel  Morden.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  it  was 
written  by  a  puny  cockney  bookseller.  Richardson  was  de¬ 
ficient  in  that  rare  intellectual  quality — humour — which  his 
rival  and  caricaturist,  Fielding,  possessed  to  so  marked  a  degree. 
What  hours  of  pleasure  can  one  enjoy  with  Parson  Adams,  and 
Partridge,  nnd  Booth  I  No  wonder  that  Thackeray  bowed  down 
his  head  in  huiiiage  at  the  feet  of  Fielding.  What  a  difference 
there  is  between  the  painted  cheeks  of  the  heroines  of  Miss  Brad- 
don’s  and  ‘‘Oaida’s”  novels  and  the  rustic  bloom  of  Fanny! 
How  much  innocent  delight  in  the  days  of  one’s  youth  have  we 
derived  from  the  characters  of  Miss  Burney ;  and  have  we  not 
participated  in  the  perplexities  of  *  Evelina’  nnd  the  woes  of 
‘Camilla’?  Our  souls  have  been  harrowed  by  the  awful 
‘  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.’  We  tried  to  read  it  again  the  other 
day  in  a  country  inn,  but  failed.  The  novels  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  nnd  Miss  Austen  are  pure  fountains  of  perennial 
delight.  The  *  Absentee  ’  and  ‘  Ormond/  with  King  Corny 
dying  on  tlio  field  of  sport,  are  old  friends  that  can 
never  fail  to  give  pleasure.  ‘  Pride  and  Prejudice  ’  and 
‘  Sense  and  Sensibility  ’  are  ns  sweet  ns  new-mown  hay. 
There  nro  some  clever  young  men  in  the  present  day 
who  nro  fond  of  criticising  Scott’s  novels.  They  do  not 
consider  tho  dialogues  and  conversations  to  be  natural.  His 
novels  may  not  be  perfect,  but  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken  there  they  are  read.  He  has  created  immortal  men 
and  women — lOdie  Ochiltree,  and  Dominie  Sampson,  and  Jeanie 
and  David  Deans,  and  Dugald  Dalgetty.  He  has  woven  the 
straw  of  history  into  a  golden  tissue.  He  gathered  together 
from  nil  quarters  facts,  and  he  gilded  and  glorified  them  with  a 
ray  of  imagination.  Thackeray  did  the  same  in  ‘Henry 
Esmond  ’  and  in  tho  ‘  Virginians.’  They  are  historical 
romances  of  the  highest  class.  Henry  Esmond  is  a  little 
artificial,  but  Beatrix  will  live  as  long  as  English  letters.  It 
is  an  exquisite  portrait,  that  of  hers,  as  fair  as  any  Reynolds  or 
Qainsborough  ever  painted.  “She  was  a  brown  beauty — that 
is,  her  eyes,  hair,  and  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  dark — her 
hair  curling  with  rich  undulations  and  waving  over  her 
shoulders ;  but  her  complexion  was  a  dazzling  white  as  snow 
in  sunshine ;  except  her  cheeks,  which  were  a  bright  red,  and 
her  lips  which  were  of  a  deeper  crimson.  Her  mouth  and 
chin,  they  said,  were  too  large  and  full,  and  so  they  might  be 
for  n  goddess  in  marble,  but  not  for  a  woman  whose  eyes  were 
fire,  whose  look  was  love,  whose  voice  was  the  sweetest  love 
song,  whoso  shape  was  perfect  symmetry,  health,  decision, 
activity,  whose  loot,  as  it  planted  itself  on  the  ground,  was 
firm  and  lloxible,  and  whose  motion,  whether  rapid  or  slow, 
was  always  perfect  grace — agile  as  a  nymph,  lofty  as  a  queen — 
now  melting,  now  imperious,  now  sarcastic ;  "there  was  no 
single  inovenient  of  hers  but  was  beautiful.  As  ho  thinks  of 


“  SMALL  EXCHANGES.” 

Somewhere  in  one  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  many  novels,  figures, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  a  worthy  lady,  the  wife  of  a  country 
medical  man  vexed  with  impecunious  patients  and  a  largo 
family,  who  remarks  pathetically  that,  for  her  part,  she  does 
not  at  all  hold  with  the  belief  that  “  a  sorrow’s  crown  of 
sorrow  is  remembering  happier  days,”  but  that,  on  the^  con¬ 
trary,  she  has  found  the  great  bitterness  of  life  to  consist  in 
its  many  little  troubles,  which  would  be  nothing  if  they  came 
singly,  but  are  terrible  from  their  multitude.  This  profound 
reflection  she  enforces  with  the  appropriate  illustration  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  children’s  boots  worry  her  much 
more  than  an  execution  in  the  house.  A  curious  light 
is  let  upon  these  little  troubles  and  their  nature  by  a 
paper  which  calls  itself  The  Bazaar^  Exchange  and  Martj 
and  Journal  of  the  Household,  and  which  is  published  twice  a 
week,  at  the  moderate  price  of  twopence.  Its  object  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  names.  By  a  system  of  very  cheap 
advertisements,  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  every 
I  three  words,  people,  to  whom,  it  is  clear,  every  penny  is  an 
object,  are  enabled  to  communicate  with  one  another,  and  to 
effect  a  small  saving  by  exchanging  old  things  for  old,  or 
buying  old  things  cheaply  instead  of  going  to  the  expense  of 
new.  The  columns  of  tho  Bazaar  appear,  as  far  as  can  be 
made  out,  to  be  pretty  equally  patronised  by  both  sexes,  and  the 
most  common  form  of  advertisement  is  that  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  offers  to  exchange  something  which  he  or  she  no  longer 
wants,  as,  for  instance,  a  side-saddle,  for  something  which 
is  wanted,  as  a  parrot-cage  or  a  fern  case,  adding,  however,  that 
“cash  will  be  tanen,”  and  that  “  offers  of  any  kind”  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  gentlemen  usually  seem  either  to  be  in  pressing 
need  of  a  little  ready  money,  in  return  for  which  they  offer 
jewellery,  meerschaum  pipes,  revolvers,  breech-loaders,  and 
bicycles,  at  fabulously  small  sums,  or  else  to  desire  to  carefully 
effect  a  judicious  exchange.  One  of  them  has  “a  good 
microscope,”  for  which  he  wants  “  a  second-hand  tourist  kn^- 
sack  another  will  exchange  his  “side-drum  and  sticks”  for 
“  a  butterfly  cabinet.”  This  young  man’s  friends  will  probably 
have  no  reason  to  regret  the  change  in  his  pursuits.  A.  third 
has  “  a  good  tenor  trombone  as  good  as  new/’  for  which  he 
is  wisely  willing  to  take  “  anything  useful.”  Bicycling  is  quite 
a  department  in  itself,  and  the  number  of  young  men 
who  want  to  get  a  bicycle  cheap  is  only  equalled  by  the  number 
of  those  who  are  either  tired  of  their  bicycles  or  want  to  con¬ 
vert  them  into  cash.  These  latter  have  almost  always  some 
ingenious  pretence  for  the  sale.  One  assures  us  that  “  ^lo 
reason  for  selling  is  too  high  for  owner  ” — which  is  intelligible 
in  spite  of  its  grammar.  Another  is  “giving  up  through 
doctor’s  advice ;  ”  while  a  third  boldly  declares  that  he  is 
“  going  abroad.”  More  significant  is  the  announcement  of  a 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  gold  lever  watch,  adding 
“cost  10/.  last  May.  Want  cash  badly;  must  sell  quickly. 
Deposit”  There  exists,  however,  a  necessity  for  even  smaller 
sums  than  10/.  “  A  magnificent  Indian  smoking  cap  covered 
with  gold  embroidery  ”  is  to  be  had  for  20s.  j  while,  as  if  to 
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warn  us  that  sobriety  is  not  always  convertible  with  prosperity, 
a  Good  Templar  is  willing  to  take  20s.  for  a  **  very  handsome 
third-degree  regalia,  tin  box  included.” 

With  the  ladies,  the  great  object  appears  to  be,  to  quote  a 
well-known  title,  “to  dress  like  a  lady  on  16/.  a  year,” 
as  a  means  to  which  they  seem  to  endeavour  to  pick  up  the 
cast-off  finery  of  women  a  little  better  off  than  themselves,  and 
to  get  rid  of  their  own  to  those  who  are  even  poorer.  We 
can  trace  the  course  of  the  “lovely  cerise  satin  striped 
grenadine  polonaise,  richly  trimmed  silk  and  lace,”  of  the 
“  pearl  grey  grosgrain  silk,  trimmed  drapings  and  fringe,  back 
all  made  in  one,  made  to  order  at  J.  Marquerie  and  Cie.,  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  Paris,  fit  slight  figure  6  ft.  in. ;  can  show  bill ; 
never  been  worn,”  and  of  the  “  exquisite  silk  and  cashmere 
dress  just  from  Paris,  elegantly  draped ;  uncommon  dark  colour; 
new,”  from  the  lady  to  her  lady’s  maid,  and  from  her  to 
the  shop-girl  or  small  tradesman’s  daughter  in  the  suburbs, 
and  from  her  again  down  to  the  poor  maid-of-all-work,  who 
wants  something  “  stylish  ”  in  which  to  pay  a  Sunday  visit  to 
Rosherville  or  “  ’appy  ”  Hampton.  The  demand  for  furs,  in 


that  the  place  offers  “exceptional  advantages  ”  to  a  young  girl 
u  ^  **  leam  her  duties.”  There  is  a  boarding-school, 
with  resident  foreign  governesses,”  which  takes  young  ladies, 
daughters  of  gentlemen  only,”  at  21/.  a  year,  and — to  close 


a  melancholy  list — one  poor  girl,  who  has  both  Cambridge 
and  London  University  honours,  wishes  to  take  pupils  at  the 
rate  of  three  shillings  an  hour,  or  eight  lessons  for  a  guinea.  On 
the  whole  one  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  Exchange  and  Mart 
with  a  melancholy  feeling  that  there  must  be  a  number  of  un- 
happy  people  whose  whole  life  is  one  perpetual  round  of  small 
and  sordid  cares,  and  who,  as  Sheridan  said,  are  not  so  much  in 
want  of  a  pound  as  of  a  shilling.  W^e  may  add  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  were  people  in  the  world  suiliciently  mean  to 
take  advantage  of  this  distress,  for  conspicuous  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Eazaar  is  a  “  Black  Book  ”  intended  to  worn 
the  reader  agaimst  certain  “  doubtful  customers,”  whose 
name.8  are  in  some  cases  given  in  full,  while  in  others 
the^  address  alone  is  set  out.  The  unwary  are  further  warned 
gainst  taking  post-dated  cheques,  or  reposing  a  vain  confidence 
in  paper  marked  with  a  gorgeous  monogram.  The  poor  girl 


anticipation  of  the  approaching  winter,  is  very  brisk,  the  chief  '^ko  sells  her  earrings  to  buy  a  hat,  and  exchanges  her  silver 
favourite  being  evidently  sealskin.  It  has  been  said  that  if  card-case  for  a  new  jacket,  and  the  voung  wife  who  disposes 
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Goethe  were  now  alive  he  would  make  his  hero  tempt 
Marguerite,  not  with  jewels,  but  with  a  “  full-sized  sealskin 
jacket  and  muff” — possibly  with  a  “stylish  rink  hat  ”  to  match. 
The  trade  in  bonnets  is  less  brisk,  the  reason  being  that  any  girl 
who  is  at  all  clever  with  her  fingers  can,  for  a  very  few  shillintrs. 


who  is  at  all  clever  with  her  fingers  can,  for  a  very  few  shillings, 
make  herself  a  bonnet  which  would  sell  in  Regent  Street  for 
three  or  four  guineas.  On  the  other  hand,  such  articles  as  a 
“fashionable  new  high-crown  drab  hat  ” — which  a  girl  cannot 
make  for  herself  by  any  skill  or  industry — seem  to  fetch 
a  good  price.  To  procure  a  coveted  novelty  of  this  kind 
young  ladies  are  apparently  willing  to  dispose,  at  a  perfectly 
reckless  sacrifice,  of  such  articles  as  “  a  splendid  toilet  set,”  or 
“  an  elaborately  carved  ivory  card-case,”  or  a  “splendid  solid 
silver  card-case— exquisite  workmanship,”  or  “a  handsome 
gold  bracelet,  with  pendant,”  or  even — we  are  sorry  to  ob¬ 
serve — “a  large  sponge  bath,  nearly  new.”  In  the  lesser 

details  of  female  dress  equal  economy  can  be  practised. 
Tradesmen  advertise  in  the  Bazaar  lists  of  prices  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  “  to  dress  like  a  lady  on  16/.  a  year  ”  must 
be  a  very  easy  achievement.  They  are,  however,  subjected 
to  a  brisk  competition  on  the  part  of  private  traffickers. 
One  fair  advertiser  offers  “a  pair  of  lady’s  white  silk 
stockings,  new,  cost  9s.  Od. ;  will  take  6s.,”  and  another 
wants  “to  exchange  lady’s  chemise,  small  size,  quite  new, 
beautifully  embroidered  and  made  by  hand,  for  either  steel  chate¬ 
laine  not  less  than  six  appendages,  or  silver  locket.”  We  must 
not,  however,  further  pursue  these  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea^ 
or  lightly  venture  to  deal  with  secrets  so  recondite  as  the 
precise  nature  of  the  “Antephelic  Milk,”  which  is  “a  perfect 
cure  for  freckles  and  tan ;  ”  or  of  the  famous  “  Indian  paste,” 
which  “  Mme.  Coral  ”  guarantees  to  be  “  the  only  remedy  for  I 
destroying  completely  and  instantaneously  superfluous  hairs 
from  the  face  and  arms”;  or  of  the  “  Spatula  corset,”  which  is 
to  “improve  the  figure”;  or  of  “a  capital  invention  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  physician  for  preventing  the  known  injurious 
use  of  garters,”  and  which  is  “  invaluable  to  all  who  like  the 
stockings  to  look  tight  and  smooth.”  It  is  gratifying  to  qotice 
that  their  dress  is  not  the  only  thing  about  which  ladies  seem 
to  trouble  themselves.  One  lady  has  for  sale  “  a  handsome 
nanny  goat,”  in  return  for  which  she  wants  a  Bath  chair;  another, 
who  evidently  believes  in  the  virtue  of  ass’s  milk,  requires  “  a 
donkey  that  will  foal  the  end  of  September.”  Lawn  tennis 
sets  are  going  at  almost  any  price,  and  always  on  the  frivolous 
pretence  that  the  vendor  is  “  giving  up  country  house,”  or 
“ going  abroad.”  But  the  market  in  perambulators  is  “ani¬ 
mated  ” — as  City  articles  say — and  the  prices  exhibit  a  “  ten¬ 
dency  to  firmness.”  In  books  and  music  there  prevails  a 
system  of  something  very  like  co-operation.  When  a  young 
lady  has  done  with  her  ‘Guy  Livingstone’  she  effects  an 
exchange  with  another  young  lady  who  is  the  happy  possessor 
of ‘Puck.’  Similarly,  two  or  three  households  take  in  three  or 
four  papers  between  them,  while  one  fair  advertiser  wants  a 
piece  of  music  known  as  “  Fairy  Whispers,”  and^  offers  in 
return  “  Music  Murmuring  in  the  Trees.” 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  all  these  little  economies 
indicate  means  so  straitened  as  to  occasionally  amount  to 
downright  distress.  Amongst  the  general  advertisements, 
those  of  small  loan  offices  are  somewhat  conspicuous,  and  one 
benevolent  gentleman  especially  addresses  himself  to  “  solvent 
tradesmen  ”  who  “  want  10/.  for  three  months  on  their  own 


of  her  little  wedding  presents  in  exchange  for  a  double  peram¬ 
bulator,  ought  to  be  sacred  from  any  swindler,  however  mean. 
Apparently,  however,  there  are  swindlers  in  London  mean 
enough  to  cheat  and  rob,  in  a  small  way,  even  sucli  unhappy 
creatures  as  these. 


SKETCHES  OP  NORTH-ITALIAH  RURAL  LIFE. 


-THE  VILLAGE  SWAIN. 


Ask  Nettina  what  she  thinks  of  him :  pretty  Nettina,  who 
can  tread  so  stately  a  measure  at  the  village  /e/e,  and  can 
throw  so  scornful  a  glance  at  the  man  who  has  been  too  frivo¬ 
lous  for  her  well-ordered  mind  !  Well,  maybe  she  is  a  bad  one 
to  choose  for  a  fair  opinion,  for  whether  he  please  her  or  no 
she  will  toss  her  head,  and  answer  you  only  with  a  gruff 
“  Cossa  me  ne  fasso  ?  ”  which,  being  interpreted  from  our 
dialect,  means.  What  is  he  to  me  P  So,  better  than  that, 
ask  our  village  pet,  our  dear  little  cosy,  most  comfortable, 
and  convenient  of  flirts — Bianca  del  Prato;  she  will  tell 
you  truth  I  Yea ;  though  with  her  lips— curling,  smiling, 
rosy  lips — she  only  simper,  “iVbw  c  b  mahy'  yet  does  not 
the  creeping  crimson  colour  say  ns  clearly  ns  any  words, 
and  would  not  the  two  brown  eyes  say  so  too,  if  only  they 
were  not  cast  down,  “The  village  swain?  He  is  charming; 
he  is  beautiful.  Life  would  be  nothing  without  him  ;  and  the 
red  mandiUo  that  I  wore  at  the  fair  is  lovely  only  because  he 
told  me  my  lips  could  shame  the  colour  even  of  ///«/.”  And 
yet  he  is  not  Bianca’s  betrothed.  Prepare  to  be  shocked,  oh 
righteous  damsels  1  He  is  only  one  of  the  village  swains — 
only  un  giovane  come  un  altro — only  a  youth  whose  name  and 
whose  voice  she  knows  well,  the  fire  of  whose  banter  she  has 
stood  bravely,  the  glance  of  whose  eyes  she  has  blushed 
beneath,  nothing  more.  But  where  would  be  the  use  of  the 
summer  sun,  thinks  Bianca,  if  one  might  only  look  pretty  for 
one’s  own  gallante  ! 

There  are  three  village  beauties — you  have  seen  them  all. 
There  are  four  village  beaux — of  the  very  first  water  I  So  much 
the  better  for  the  girls,  they  think  I  1‘ietro  Mazzacane  shall 
serve  us  for  a  type.  If  you  take  the  straight  roa<l  from  the 
church  that  has  led  you  before  to  the  home  of  Marrina 
the  sempstress,  and  if,  instead  of  following  your  shadow,  you 
turn  to  Its  right,  and  cross  the  river  upon  those  odd  old  stepping- 
stones,  if  you  do  this  of  an  evening  after  work  hours,  and 
climb  the  opposite  hill  till  you  re.acli  the  hamlet  in  front  of  you, 
maybe  you  may  find  Pietro  smoking  a  clay  pipe  on  the  door¬ 
step,  whilst  he  devours  a  goodly  bowl  of  the  home  minestra.  He 
is  a  tall  man,  not  heavily  built,  not  even  very  broad-shouldered  ; 
as  he  lounges,  one  leg  bent,  one  arm  upraised  behind  his  head, 


consolation’s  emblem  in  clay  between  his  lips,  as  he  appears  now, 
propping  his  manly  form  against  the  grey  stone  of  the  cottage 
wall,  you  might  scarcely  believe  him  to  be  strong  or  even  a 
good  labourer.  His  crisp  black  hair  vies  with  the  tendrils  of 
his  own  vines  in  curly,  wayward  beauty,  his  dark,  deep  eyes 
tell  of  fire  that  can  swiftly  be  roused,  of  love  tales  that  can 
sweetly  be  told ;  his  lips  are  ruddy,  his  limbs  have  the  subtle 
shape  which  should  be  theirs;  all  this  you  will  allow ;  even  of 
his  yellow  skin  you  will  graciously  say  non  c"  h  male ;  but  still 
you  doubt  that  that  man  can  ever  labour  with  the  stern  strength 
that  labour  demands ;  he  does  not  look  like  it.  And  you  are 
right.  Put  him  to  till  your  ground,  to  dig  your  trenches,  to 
plant  your  potatoes,  and  his  long  lazy  limbs  will  achieve  not  a 


security  alone.”  Equally  prominent  are  the  avisemenU  of  right.  Put  him  to  till  your  ground,  to  dig  your  trenciies,  lo 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  give  high  prices  for  cast-off  clothing,  plant  your  potatoes,  and  his  long  lazy  limbs  will  achieve  not  a 
together  with  the  benevolent  offers  of  various  financiers  to  whit  more  than  you  gave  them  credit  for,  though  his  clay  P^P® 
impart  a  secret  by  which,  “  without  risk  or  interference  to  will  work  busier  than  ever,  and  bis  siestas  be  the  manier,  and 
present  employment,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whether  in  London  his  merry  jokes  and  his  friendly  conversations.  But  do  not 
or  the  country,  can  earn,  with  certainty,  several  pounds  a  judge  our  Pietro’s  powers  from  your  trenches.  Get  up  some 
week.”  Several  people  are  anxious  to  get  manuscript  copying,  day,  when  the  steaming  land  bids  men  know  how^brazen 
One  or  two  ladies  wish  to  get  a  servant  for  nothing,  on  the  plea  be  the  mid-day’s  heat — get  up,  when  Pietro,  when  Nettina,  and 
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when  Bianca  get  up,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  sky  is 
grey.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  cloud,  and  yet  it  is  grey  with  a 
solemn  greyness,  and  one  would  scarcely  dare  to  hope  for  the  rosy 
young  light  that  will  steal  over  it  before  long  to  flush  it  slowly 
into  warm  and  fulsome  life.  The  mountains  look  very  near ;  their 
peaks  and  cones  look  very  tall  as  they  stand  out  of  the  morning 
mists  that  creep  around  their  girth  and  wind  themselves  away 
into  the  hollows  of  the  hills.  Perhaps  you  And  it  almost  cold. 
So  does  not  Pietro.  Only  the  sack  in  which  he  is  going  to 
carry  down  a  load  from  the  mountain  is  wound  round  his 
shoulders  above  his  linen  shirt,  but  the  keen  exercise  stands  in 
place  of  covering,  for  an  hour’s  hearty  lung  labour  has  brought 
nim  out  upon  the  cone  of  Monte  Marzo,  some  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  placid  valley  of  his  home.  Bianca  has 
driven  the  cows  to  pasture  upon  the  slopes  just  below, 
but  the  village  sw'ain  has  only  time  for  one  shout  in  far-off 
greeting  now;  it  is  his  oicn  business  that  he  is  about, 
and  his  own  corn  must  not  rot,  nor  his  own  land  lie 
fallow  for  want  of  a  good  day’s  swing  of  the  pickaxe. 
Are  not  his  muscles  tough,  and  is  that  arm  not  mighty  that 
hurls  the  znpjya  above  his  head  and  down  again  into  the  stiff 
clay  to  dig  up  his  field  ?  Look  around  you  off  this  mountain 
top.  Behind  vou  lies  Monte  Stella,  before  you  the  range  of  the 
Polcevera  hifls,  to  your  right  Antola  with  her  great  stretching 
shoulder  and  heavy-browed  summit ;  below,  the  mountains 
have  all  sloped  down  into  the  valleys  where  meadows  lie  and 
waters  flow  and  fall  and  trickle  ;  yet  on  high  hills  and  on  de¬ 
scending  slopes,  everywhere  there  is  cultivation.  It  is  no  lazy 
race  of  men  that  has  notched  all  those  hills  with  terraces  the 
better  to  train  their  vines  towards  the  sun,  that  has  planted 
them  with  com  and  maize,  with  peas  and  beans  and  potatoes, 
with  rice  and  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  that  has  trained  the 
gourds  and  the  vines,  that  has  utilised  every  strip  and 
comer  of  the  land  upon  the  steeps,  that  has  quarried  the 
stone,  and  fed  and  tended  the  silkworms.  Per  Bacco^  Iddto 
itesso  could  do  no  more,  Pietro  would  tell  you  as  he  shoulders 
his  zappOf  and  beneath  the  chestnut  wood  hard  by  gathers  and 
crowds  into  bis  sack  no  mean  load  of  the  first  autumn  fallen 
leaves  to  strew  beneath  the  cattle  in  the  cattle-sheds.  One 
does  not  go  down  the  mountain  empty-handed,  even  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  and  no  one  could  say  that  Pietro  does  not 
carry  a  load  well,  running  down  the  steep  with  the  fagots  on 
his  shoulders  and  over  his  head,  running  to  keep  his  balance  on 
the  rough  and  rapid  incline,  though  Bianca  would  laugh  if  you 
'  found  anything  to  admire  in  him  at  such  a  moment.  Un  gxomne 
che  non  c’  k  male  ^a  young  man  not  amiss),  I  grant  you,  but 
with  a  load  olfoyha  on  his  head — I)io^  what  a  taste  I  No,  Bianca 
likes  him  better  on  the  days  when,  he  being  somebody  else’s 
brother  working  with  her  own  father,  she  can  go  with  “some¬ 
body  else  ”  to  take  the  merenda  to  them  at  mid-day ;  better 
still  on  the  days  when  he  is  threshing  with  all  the  neighbours 
on  her  father’s  threshing-floor,  and  comes  to  eat  a  cena  of  her 
own  preparing  in  her  own  home ;  best  of  all,  when  there  is  a 
fair  at  I’onte  Novo  or  Bossola,  and  she,  who  is  going  to  buy 
conche,  can  walk  by  his  side  who  is  going  to  buy  cattle.  Yes, 
those  are  fine  days.  One  goes  to  see  a  friend  the  evening 
before,  and  gets  one’s  hair  plaited  in  a  beautiful  resca  di peace 
for  the  morrow’s  adventure.  [^It  does  not  get  tossed  as  you 
might  fancy ;  the  sleep  of  the  just  is  sweet  and  sound.]  Then 
to  rise  with  the  daybreak,  to  don  one’s  best  hordaio  dress,  to 
fold  one’s  yellow  kerchief,  and  tie  one’s  heavy  shoes,  that 
all  ‘^goes  without  saying”  for  a  girl.  That  would  be  done 
for  mere  pride’s  sake,  whether  one’s  gallante  lives  in 
Genon,  as  Bianca’s  does,  or  no. 

_  And  is  it  not  the  merest  chance  that  Pietro,  sauntering  up  the 
hill  with  two  or  three  other  young  fellows  abreast,  and  all  of 
them  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  their  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  carnations  in  their  soft  felt  hats,  is  it  not  the 
funniest  thing  that  Pietro  should  just  meet  Bianca  hella  upon 
the  bend  of  the  rising  ground  where  the  town  first  comes  to 
sight,  and  just  have  been  making  a  joke  about  her  to  Giovanni 
too  ?  Well,  well,  at  all  events,  Pietro  has  a  very  bright  red 
scarf  to  gird  up  his  loins,  and  a  very  specially  handsome  carna¬ 
tion,  and  quite  a  remarkable  blue  cravat,  besides  wearing  his 
hat  a  little  more  to  one  side  than  the  rest.  He  looks  quite  as 
well  as  if  he  had  been  dressed  in  Genoa ;  one  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  not  to  see  that,  though  one  has  a  lover  in  the 
town.  And  Pietro  knows  that  Bianca  has  seen  that, 
and  is  ns  nlensed  as  he  need  be.  Surely  no  man  ever  had 
his  way  witn  the  girls  better  than  Pietro  I  Though  Bianca 
picks  up  a  friend  at  Cerisola,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  roba  di  lana,  our  swain  still  fancies  even  the  female 
rubbish  is  trimmed  and  fitted  to  his  special  ear.  Oh,  blessed 
and  invariable  male  content !  A  pretty  girl  in  front  who  cannot 
fail  to  admire  the  best-looking  man  al^ut,  a  glass  of  sour  mon- 
ferrato  at  the  first  village,  and  a  pipe  in  your  mouth — Paradise 
can  offer  nothing  better — excepting  a  good  bargain,  and  for  the 
bettor  chance  of  that,  all  those  other  three  good  things  are 
abandoned  when  once  our  Pietro  gets  into  the  thick  of  the  cattle 
market.  That  poor  pale  little  brindled  heifer  means  success  or 


failure  perhaps  for  the  whole  year  to  our  modest  land  and 
farm-owner.  No  wonder  that  knuckles  come  down  bravely  on 
the  little  three-legged  table  of  the  oatejna  where  Pietro  sits 
face  to  face  with  the  seller  over  the  wine ;  no  wonder  that  oaths 
are  frequent,  and  words  run  high  !  Is  it  not  a  question  of  two 
whole  francs  ?  Nevertheless,  they  split  the  difference,  and 
make  up  the  quarrel  till  it  needs  must  be  opened  afresh  over 
the  game  of  bowls,  whither  buyers  and  sellers  alike  soon  carry 
every  grievance.  As  Pietro  stands  swinging  his  arm  for  the 
fling— handling  the  bowl  or  stooping  for  his  aim,  as  he 
saunters  about  among  the  company  or  drinks  his  glass  at  the 
open-air  bar — in  all  or  each  of  these  poses  he  is  an  object  of 
admiration  to  many  even  more  than  to  Bianca  del  Prato,  who 
has  seen  him  grow  tall  ever  since  the  day,  ten  years  ago,  when 
he  switched  the  cherry-bough  back  into  her  face  ;  an  object  of 
admiration  and,  though  he  is  a  simple-hearted  fellow  enough, 
to  none  more  than  to  himself.  Is  he  not  young^  and 
healthy — what  better  can  he  do  ?  And  no  doubt  he  is  right ; 
though  Bobbio  can  perhaps  produce  better  and  Censola 
several  as  good,  our  Pietro  is  a  good  enough  example  of  his 
kind.  He  is  not  very  religious,  he  will  laugh  at  the  priests  to 
your  face  when  they  pass  in  procession,  and  make  fun  of  their 
Latin,  but  he  will  bend  his  knee  and  doff  his  hat  and  wedge 
his  person  just  within  the  church-door  at  benediction  time  for 
three  seconds,  or  when  the  bell  sounds  at  the  elevation,  as  a 
good  Catholic  should ;  what  man  of  sense  does  more  ?  And 
at  a  bargain  he  will  hold  his  own  to  the  last,  and  come  off 
triumphant  if  it  be  only  to  one  centesimo ;  what  better  praise 
can  one  give  to  a  man’s  honesty  ?  Surely,  Pietro  Mazzacane  is 
as  good  as  you  could  wish  for  a  village  swain. 


LOOKING  FOR  QUARTERS  IN  SEASIDE 
NORMANDY. 

I. 

Having  for  some  summer  weeks  enjoyed  rusticity  and  an 
admixture  of  country  atmosphere  and  tidal  breezes  in  a  so- 
called  farmhouse,  sheltered  among  its  apple-trees  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine — a  farmhouse  without  a  farm,  which  took 
in  boarders,  and  did  not  disdain  a  brisk  retail  trade  in  cider — 
we  found  it  time  to  imbibe  our  sea-air  in  a  less  diluted  form. 
So,  inverting  the  usual  processes,  we  packed  our  portmanteaus, 
and  set  to  work  to  decide  whither  we  should  go.  The  legiti¬ 
mate  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  Englishman,  the  irre¬ 
fragable  Murray,  is  dishearteningly  taciturn  on  the  subject  of  the 
numberless  baina  de  mer  which  bring  half  Paris  to  the  Norman 
beaches  during  the  hot  months ;  but  a  plunge  into  the  volumi¬ 
nous  depths  of  Joanne  and  a  collation  of  its  contents  with  those 
of  its  slighter  rival,  the  volatile  Conty,  that  Miss  Mowcher  of 
guide-books,  made  us  aware  of  a  few  score  of  seaside  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets,  existing  solely  or  chiefly  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  baigneura,  every  one  ravisaant,  and  almost  every  one 

Eossessed  of  an  unrivalled  beach.  We  might  be  at  our  farm- 
ouse  still,  wondering  how  to  achieve  a  preference  among  all 
these  delightful  resorts,  but  that  happily  there  were  causes  of 
elimination.  We  wished  to  be  fairly  accessible  from  London, 
for  the  sake  of  the  one  of  us  who  would  as  yet  be  only  a  de¬ 
sultory  visitor,  making  rushes  across  the  Channel  for  a  dinner 
and  a  bed;  therefore  the  whole  of  the  Caen  and  Bayeux 
bathing-range  was  annihilated  for  us.  And  bathing  Normandy 
may  be  said  to  stretch  no  further  west.  We  wanted  quiet  and 
independence,  and  Trouville,  with  its  miscellaneous  crowds  of 
fashionable  liona  and  lionnea  and  fashionable  shopkeepers, 
milliners  and  millinees,  cramming  the  beach  in  sightseers’  rows 
of  chairs,  seemed  to  us  the  abomination  of  desolation  combined 
with  the  wearying  contact  of  a  closely-packed  concert-room. 
Deauville  is  the  other  half  of  Trouville.  Villers  wo  knew  of 
as  a  lesser  Trouville,  younger,  and  maybe  more  innocent,  but 
scarcely  more  artless.  Beuzeval  is  principally  a  Protestant 
convalescent  hospital  and  holiday  refuge  for  the  destitute ;  its 
hotels,  its  villas,  its  chalets,  its  pagodas,  few  and  humble 
compared  with  those  of  its  less  Scriptural  neighbours,  are  held 
to  be  abodes  for  those  of  the  Reformed  flock  who  are  well-to- 
do  as  well  as  orthodox,  and  stem  are  the  glances  and  pious  the 
sighs  hurled  at  the  un-Evangelical  intruder  who  bathes  in  the 
waves  of  Beuzeval  and  is  not  joined  to  the  congregation  in  its 
Temple.  Houlgate,  a  Siamese  twin  with  Beuzeval,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  brother  of  the  pair,  contemptuous  of  the  unfashion¬ 
able  and  cheaper  fellow  to  whom'  it  is  indissolubly  linked  by 
bands  of  brick  and  stone,  is  faithful  to  the  Trouville  pattern. 
Cabourg  we  remember  spick  and  span,  and  dreary  and  un¬ 
finished,  with  its  overgrown  casino  and  demonstrative  hotels 
in  their  glaring  Sahara,  and  we  remember  how,  under  a  torrid 
sun  on  a  windy  day,  we 

Wept  like  anything  to  see 
(i.e.  to  feel  in  our  eyes) 

Such  quantities  of  sand. 
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There  remaiDed  but  the  few  miles  between  Trouville  and  cheerful  civility,  that  our  scheme  for  seeing  the  two  places  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  those  were  soon  got  rid  of.  lien-  one  day  was  physically  impossible ;  Yport  was  on  one  side  of 
nequeville  P  But  if  we  dislike  Trouville,  why  should  wo  love  Fecamp,  Les  Petites  Dalles  on  the  other.  We  were  aware  of 
its  village  appendage,  whose  chief  allurement  is  that  if  it  is  the  sites,  but  we  failed  to  see  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  our 
not  the  rose  it  is  near  it  P  Villerville  P  It  is  said  to  have  an  ’  driving  on  the  same  highway  in  contrary  directions  on  the 
untidy  and  not  comfortably  accessible  bench,  and  it  is  so  near  same  day.  But  the  distances,  she  urged,  the  great  distances  • 
the  nver  that  there  could  be  little  gain  of  unsophisticated  sen-  there  was  not  time  for  them  in  one  day;  we  could  have  no  idea 
air  in  a  removal  thither  from  our  tide-washed  cider  farm.  of  the  distances.  Four  miles  and  a  half  from  Fecamp  to  Yport, 

We  must  cross  the  Seine,  and  choose  our  quarters  on  the  miles  and  a  half  from  Fdcamp  to  Les  Petites  Dalles,  we 
coast,  trending  seaward  from  Havre.*  Not  at  Havre  itself,  in  replied  in  the  due  kilometres.  She  gave  a  gasp,  and  for  a 
spite  of  tempting  recollections  of  the  Hotel  Frascati ;  we  did  moment  showed  herself  taken  aback  at  finding  us  so  well  pre- 
not  want  to  be  in  a  large  town,  and  we  did  not  want  to  sur-  pared  for  the^  contest ;  then  recovering  herself,  she  yielded  the 
render  ourselves  to  rapid  torture  by  immersion  at  the  hands  of  point  as  to  time  but  protested  that  no  single  horse  could  per- 
bathing-men,  who  administer  half-drowning  to  guarantee  their  form  the  journey,  we  must  have  a  two-horse  carriage — this 
victims  from  the  whole  drowning  which  would  attend  ill-  with  mild  triumph,  as  of  one  who  enounces  a  final  argument, 
advised  attempts  at  the  sportive  fiounderings  of  happier  shores.  And  the  two-horse  carriage  would  have  been  an  eflectual  bug- 
Not  at  Etretat :  some  day  we  will  go  thither  for  a  jaunty  week,  bear  to  most  of  the  tourists  who  fall  in^  an  innkeeper's  way  in 
to  be  amused  by  wilful  costumes  and  wayward  behaviours,  'these  small  Norman  towns  off  the  fashionable  tracks — thrifty 
We  will  go  in  a  tolerant  humour,  and  remembering  that  nice  citizens  who,  whatever  their  means,  will  pinch  and  haggle  as 
customs  curtsey  to  Etretat  haignetirs  as  well  as  to  great  kings.  people  can  j  but  it  could  cot  appal  the  stout  hearts 

AVe  will  not  be  eager  to  accuse  freedom  of  levity,  nor  levity  of  English  travellers  bent  on  getting  to  their  journey’s  end  and 
vice ;  and  we  shall  find  plenty  of  eminently  respectable  people  nerved  to  spend  even  ten  francs  extra,  if  necessary,  rather  than 
passing,  with  fringes  unsoiled,  through  the  assemblage  of  good,  I®  drag  out  a  superfluous  day  at  an  indifferent  inn  in  an  in- 
bad,  and  indifferent,  but  never  stupid  people— artists,  actors,  diflerent  town.  Certainly,  a  tw(>horso  carriage,  if  she  would 
musicians,  journalists,  and  their  congeners — of  mixed  social  be  so  good,  we  replied  with  alacrity.  Ahvotlh\  she  hadn’t  got 
castes,  mixed  moral  castes,  and  an  altogether  bewildering  one,  and  nobody  in  the  town  had.  Well,  there  need  be  no 
variety  of  manners  and  customs.  But  this  free-and-easy  difficulty — we  would  drive  to  "V  port  with  one  horse,  and  come 
Paradise  could  not  be  the  haven  of  rest  we  sought.  We  ^^ck  to  the  hotel  to  start  for  Les  Petites  Dalles  with  another, 
wanted  the  tonic  of  dullness,  not  of  gaiety,  license  to  splash  She  pondered;  she  must  consult  her  husband;  she  di^ppeared. 
old  clothes  through  the  pools  and  seaweed,  not  to  originate  ®  minutes  she  returned  to  tell  us  that,  it  being  Yport 
intrepid  effects  in  brand-new  scarlet  and  fine  linen.  On  east-  f^te,  all  her  carriages  were  out.  There  was  not  a  conveyance 
ward,  beyond  Etretat,  hope  dawned  for  us.  We  read  of  groves  of  any  description  left  in  Fecamp,  she  asseverated  gleefully, 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  waves,  of  cliffs  and  slopes,  of  the  most  were  worsted ;  we  retreated  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  and 
invigorating  bathing  warranted  not  to  drown  a  baby,  of  our  party  was  forthwith  divided  against  itself— one  side  was  for 

Eainters’  haunts,  and  plages  patriarcales.  Plages  patriarcales  accepting  the  inevitable,  and  sitting  down  to  brood  over  it  in 
ad  a  calm  reassuring  sound,  and  from  the  descriptions  given  J  other  side  refused  to  believe  in  the  inevitable,  and 

it  appeared  to  connote  plenty  and  economy,  simple  habits  and  must  and  would  have  a  carriage.  AVe  repaired  once  more  to 
good  inns ;  plages  patriarcales  are,  M.  Conty  taught  us,  places  .  landlady ;  could  she  by^  no  means  get  us  some  sort  of 
where  the  visitors  live  at  home  and  at  their  ease  in  rural  vehicle  elsewhere P  Impossible;  yet  she  would  send — or 
peace,  en  dehors  des  folles  exentricitds  du  jour  et  do  la  rather,  that  we  might  be  the  more  convinced,  she  would  have 
mode.”  We  resolved  to  betake  ourselves  to  Fecamp,  and  conducted-— to  the  only  other  letter-out^  of  carriages  in 

thence  in  a  day’s  excursion  discover  a  fit  abode  among  the  Fecamp.  Thither  the  accepter  of  the  inevitable  went,  and 
delightful  plages  patriarcales^  with  their  sands  overshadowed  heard  once  more  that  there  was  not  a  carriage  nor  a  horse  in 
by  forest  trees,  and  with,  for  aught  we  knew,  wood  anemones  FtScamp  that  day.  ^  Meanwhile,  the  obstinate  member  of  the 
thriving  side  by  side  with  their  salt-water  namesakes,  which  P^rty  was  discovering  in  Joanne  addresses  of  other  letters-out 
seemed  to  abound  in  the  favoured  department  of  the  Seine  carriages  than  that  solitary  one  of  whose  existence  our  land- 
Infi^rieure.  l^tdy  was  conscious.  We  went  to  the  first  on  the  list,  and 

Our  journey  began  unpropitiously  by  an  exceptionally  bad  within  ten  minutes  were  on  our  way. 

passage,  where  bad  passages  are  not  infrequent,  across  the  ^Y®  became  more  and  more  cheerful  as  we  approached  Les 

windy  mouth  of  the  Seine.  The  weather,  merely  rough  when  Petites  Dalles.  Ihe  country,  which  had  been  uninteresting,  so 
our  little  steamboat  started  at  sunset,  grew  boisterous  and  far  as  any  country  can  be  uninteresting  while  it  is  various  with 
then  stormy  before  we  got  midway.  The  fishing  boats  which  ^^^®  tints  and  shifting  ripples  of  light^  and  shade  along 

at  first  dotted  the  waters  had  vanished,  not  a  sail  was  in  sight,  field  upon  field  of  tall  gi’een  corn,  changed  its  character,  and 
and  as  we  went  plunging  and  tossing  on  through  the  growing  became  almost  romantic.  At  the  village  of  Sassetot  began 

darkness,  with  the  great  waves  breaking  over  us,  we  felt  that,  heather-clad  slopes,  and  ranges  of  leafy  woods  slanting  to  the 

fine  as  is  the  sight  of  angry  seas,  it  would  be  more  convenient  level  coni-fields,  and  Sassetot  is  but  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
for  the  future  to  witness  it  from  the  shore,  or  at  the  least  from  Ees  Petites  Dalles.  And  y^®n»  m  ^  f®^  minutes,  we  had 
a  larger  vessel.  We  remained  beside  the  silent  captain  on  the  reached  the  first  cottages  of  Les  Petites  Dalles,  we  found  them 
bridge,  silent  ourselves,  as  in  duty  bound,  sheltering  as  well  among  orchards  and  wide  trees  in  a  sheltered  valley,  where 
as  we  could  from  the  blows  of  the  gale,  and  there  if  we  got  lanes  and  paths  branching  up  the  hills  gave  promise  of  many  a 
more  wind  got  less  water  over  us  than  the  crowd  of  deck  pas-  pleasant  ramble.  Presently  the  street  grew  dingy,  the  cottages 
sengers  whose  frightened  cries  proclaimed  each  fresh  sousing,  were  crowded  and  gardenless,  as  is  commonly  the  case  towards 
We  by  no  means  escaped  sea-bathing  on  our  bridge,  but  it  was  f^®  centre  of  sea-bathing  hamlets  which,  with  fishermen  s 
something  to  escape  a  good  many  of  the  waves,  aud  it  was  very  hovels  as  a  nucleus,  radiate  into  smartened  cottages,  inns,  and 
much  to  be  out  of  the  panic  and  sea-sickness  below  us.  Cold  villas.  Then  the  street  passed  between  graceless,  raw-looking 
aud  wet,  and  growing  fatigued  by  the  struggle  to  keep  our  houses,  built  to  be  let  to  summer  visitors ;  and  these  had  no 
railway  rugs  round  us,  a  struggle  in  which  we  were  pei’petually  trees,  and  not  a  flower  in  their  gardens  of  shingle  bordered 
getting  worsted  while  the  stormy  puffs  whisked  them  away  with  earth.  1  hen  the  street  was  at  an  end ;  wo  turned  the 
like  fluttering  pockethandkerchiefs  and  we  held  hard  to  the  corner ;  we  beheld  the  shore,  the  scenery,  the  inn ;  and  we 
corners,  wondering  whv  we  were  not  frightened  and  pleased  looked  at  each  other  in  a  sorrowful  surprise, 
that  we  were  not  sick,  we  sat  and  hated  the  Seine.  It  was  '^’^®  beach,  of  agonising  shingles,  curves,  two  or  three 
with  an  unusual  sensation  that  each  of  us  awoke  next  morning  hundred  yards  in  extent,  beneath  tall,  sheer  cliffs,  between 
in  the  hotel  into  whose  open  doorway  we  had  rushed  across  which  the  valley  opens  to  the  sea*  riiero  is  a  good  deal  to^  be 
the  street,  haphazard,  on  our  landing — a  sensation  of  surprise  ^^®  cliffs,  standing  out  in  bold  white  and  black  agamst 

and  gratification  at  being  warm  iu  bed,  and  at  being  neither  jj®  where  are  the  promised  bosks  and  woods? 

rheumatic,  nor  in  an  ague  fit,  nor  collapsed  into  a  jellyfish,  nor  There  is  no  shade  on  the  beach,  there  is  no 
in  any  other  appalling  way  the  worse  for  our  long  hour’s  journey,  there  is  nowhere  to  sit,  nowhere  to  walk.  1  he  little  Ui  ana 
Except  for  some  unread  newspapers  from  England  aud  the  Hotel  des  Bains  has  a  discouraging  modesty  of  appearance,  and 
daisy  garland  of  a  new  hat  having  been  made  into  soup,  and  an  the  garden  with  Iftwns  and  out-of-door  amusements  o  *c 
olive  dress  having  changed  into  grey  bespecked  with  yellow,  we  read  resolves  itself  into  a  small  square  of  shing  e  wi  a 
there  were  no  fatal  consequences  to  remind  us  of  the  cheesecake  of  baked-away  grass  and  a  swing.  ^ 
storm.  Still  we  had  started  expecting  to  choose  Les  Petites  Dalles 

At  Fecamp  a  difficulty  was  interposed  by  a  landlady  more  for  our  place  of  sojourn ;  our  expectation  had  become  resolve 
willing  to  welcome  the  coming  than  to  speed  the  parting  guest,  two  miles  off,  and  the  obstinate  member  was  bent  on  approving 
Our  request  for  a  carriage  to  take  us  to  see  two  neighbouring  a  place  where  both  economy  and  convenience  recommended  our 
watering-places  boded  ill  to  a  hope  she  had  evidently  cherished  staving  until,  at  all  events,  the  next  return  of  our  desultory 
that  we  were  going  weakmindedly  to  take  up  our  sea-side  visitor.  And  b^  degrees,  as  we  sat  and  breathed  the  ^^ick 
quarters  in  the  precincts  of  the  interminable  dead-alive  street  sea  air,  our  spirits  revived,  and  wo  confided  to  the  landlord 
which  is  Encamp,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty  minutes  onward  with  what  view  we  had  taken  our  diive.  He  regretted  that 
through  it  to  tno  shore.  Accordingly  she  assured  us,  with  all  his  first-floor  rooms  were  engaged,  but  spoke  of  nice  rooms, 
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breaks  up  is  a  mystery — another  circle  is  immediately  formed, 
and  the  dance  goes  steadily  on  again.  , 

The  landlord  at  Les  Petites'Dalles  was  a  man  of  discem* 
ment;  we  lost  no  time  in  conceiving  a  dislike  to  Yport.  The 
beach  is  stony  and  uneven,  and  is  hemmed  round  with  houses 
in  the  centre*  of  which  a  gawky  casino  asserts  itself.  But  the 
disagreeable  beach  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  chief,  drawback. 
Yport  has  become  neither  fish  nor  fiesh,  neither  unassuming 
nor  fashionable,  neither  quaint  nor  refined.  Seeing  it  as  we 
did,  given  up  to  the  artless  delights  of  a  country  lestival,  we 
had  to  infer,  from  scanty  indications,  what  it  would  be  when 
it  fell  again  into  its  ham  de  mer  ways ;  but  we  saw  grounds 
for  a  strong  inference  that  it  would  be  gregarious,  respectable, 
and  vulgar. 

A  smart  young  lady  showed  us  two  small  uninviting  rooms, 
at  which  we  looked  more  than  dubiously  till  we  perceived 
them  to  possess  a  balcony,  that  surprisingly  rare  luxury  in  the 
Norman  seaside  hotels.  The  balcony,  though  not  ideal  in  its 
cheerfulness,  was  an  attraction,  and  we  began  to  think  the 
two  little  rooms  might  do  for  two  of  us ;  but  lo !  the  young 
lady  refused  on  any  terms  whateyer  to  let  two  rooms  to  two 
persons.  We  said  each  room  was  too  small  to  hold  more  than 
one  person,  and  so  was  the  one  narrow  bed  for  which  only  it 
had  space  ;  she  said  there  was  a  balcony.  Then  she  led  us  to 
a  bright  cheerful  room,  large  enough  to  have  two  windows 
and  actually  a  fireplace ;  and  over  the  fireplace,  instead  of 
chimney- glass,  was  a  clear  pane  which  gave  a  view  of  Yport 
cliffs,  with  the  breakers  curling  below  them.  Here  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  better  than  the  balcony.  This  room  cont.ained  an  ordi¬ 
nary-sized  bed  and  a  small  one,  one  cheat  of  drawers,  one 
single-service  washstand,  and  three  chairs,  and  was,  she  in¬ 
formed  us,  habitually  used  for  three  full-grown  persons.  How¬ 
ever,  she  could  consent  to  let  it  as  only  a  double  bedroom — at 
a  rent  outrageously  out  of  proportion  with  those  prevailing  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  We  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  Had  her 
terms  been  anywhere  approaching  reason  the  immediate  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  pane  of  glass  might  have  got  the  better  of  us  and 
kept  us  there  to  brood,  like  Rosamund  over  the  purple  jar; 
but  she  had  rescued  us.  We  said  goodbye  to  Yport. 


though  small,  on  the  second  fioor.  These  nice  rooms  proved  to 
be  low-roofed  garrets,  some  ten  or  eleven  feet  square,  hung 
with  the  cheapest  possible  papers,  of  the  most  hideous  possible 
hues,  which  waved  in  tatters  every  here  and  there  ;  with  in  each 
a  rush-bottomed  chair,  a  ricketty  little  table  acting  washstand, 
a  shabby  chest  of  drawers,  over  which  depended  a  bleared 
and  tarnished  looking-glass,  and  a  dilapidated  bedstead.  The 
bedding,  however,  was  good  and  clean.  We  declared  these 
squalid  rooms  out  of  the  question.  The  civil  landlord  admitted 
that  they  were  not  altogether  so  large  and  handsome  as  what 
we  doubtless  were  used  to  in  our  own  home,  but  urged  that  for 
only  just  at  the  seaside  the^  were  all  that  need  be — a  view  of 
the  case  which  is  common  in  France,  not  only  to  seaside  land¬ 
lords  but  to  seaside  visitors,  who  will,  if  but  the  food  is  satis¬ 
factory,  squeeze  themselves  bv  twos  and  threes  into  any  dark, 
dirty,  unventilated  room,  with  decency  difficult  and  cleanliness 
impossible,  pacifying  their  self-respect  with  a  stereotyped 
<‘Apr6stout,  qu’est-ce  que  cela  foitP  Pourunmois;  et  aux 
bains  de  mer.’^  The  rooms,  he  pointed  out,  were  clean  ;  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  make  us  comfortable ;  he  even  con¬ 
sented  to  let  us  have  a  whole  garret  apiece.  Finally  we  told 
him  we  should  go  and  look  at  Yport,  and  if  we  did  not 
like  Yport  we  might  perh^s  come  and  try  the  rooms  he 
had  en  attendant  mieux.  “  Then  you  will  come  back,”  said  he, 
confidently. 

We  went  to  Yport.  Here  the  trees  of  the  Bois  des  Hogues 
should  have  been  flourishing  almost  at  the  last  limits  of  the 
waves,”  and  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  sea  there  should  have 
been,  amid  an  umbrageous  garden  in  the  wooded  valley,  an 
excellent  hotel.  The  Bois  des  Hogues  grows  green  and 
flourishing  in  the  pretty  valley  through  which  the  road  winds 
to  Yport ;  but  the  valley  is  treeless  long  before  the  sea  is 
reached.  The  hotel  has  become  a  private  house.  To  make 
amends,  a  villa  overlooking  the  beach  has  become  an  hotel. 
One  does  not  wonder  that  the  rich  man  who  built  himself  a 
villa  on  the  shores  of  Yport,  the  lowly  fishing  town,  the  plage 
patnarcale,  should  sell  it  for  an  hotel  at  Yport,  the  incipient 
Margate. 

All  along  the  narrow  streets  our  carriage  had  to  work  its 
way  through  a  continuous  throng,  the  whole  population  of 
Yport  reinmrced  by  all  the  peasants  from  everywhere  within 
reach  and  troops  of  town  folk  from  Fdcamp.  What  so  many 
people  had  come  to  see  and  to  do  was  a  problem.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  the  good  people  of  Yport  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours  should  find  amusement  in  making  holiday  together,  out 
what  brought  the  others  to  huddle  in  uncomfortable  heaps  in 
those  shabby  little  streets  P  There  were  half-a-dozen  market- 
stalls,  some  with  homely  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  some  with 
cheap  gew-gaws;  but  surely  persons  with  the  run  of  the 
Fecamp  shop  windows  could  not  be  enticed  by  this  simple 
spectacle,  and  other  shows  and  pastimes  there  were  none. 
But  if  the  French  are  more  zealous  after  amusement  than  the 
English,  they  also  find  it  more  easily ;  and  any  penance  that 
assumes  amusement’s  name  is  taken  at  its  word.  This  is  Yport 
fete,  and  fete  means  something  enjoyable,  and  so  they  have 
come,  and  they  enjoy.  They  have  spent  some  hours  m  this 
fashion  without  a  murmur ;  they  will  go  home  satisfied,  and 
they  will  come  and  enjoy  the  same  entertainment  again  next 
year.  We  English  are  exacting  in  our  recreation ;  wo  require 
it  all  real,  and  cannot  make-believe.  Consequently  the  often- 
quoted  declaration  that  life  could  be  pleasant  but  for  its 
amusements  comes  home  to  most  of  us  with  the  force  of  one 
of  those  lucky  sayings  which  epitomise  a  whole  philosophy  in 
ten  words.  We  seek  pleasure,  as  we  do  most  things,  in  earnest, 
bent  upon  getting  the  genuine  article ;  and  therefore  to  us 
pleasure  is  a  synonym  for  disappointment.  If  it  were  not 
that  somehow  the  pursuit  of  a  certain  amount  of  lawful 
pleasure  bos  been  made  a  duty  of  social  morality  we  should, 
most  of  us,  thankfully  be  dull  after  our  own  devices;  but 
since  it  is  our  duty  to  enjoy  ourselves  we  ought  to  learn  to  do 
it,  like  our  French  neighbours,  with  the  least  possible  ex¬ 


COEEESPONDENCE 


STONET  DOBELL, 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  brief  remarks  on  the 
critique  of  *  Thoughts  on  Art,  Philosophy,  and  Religion 
which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  for  August  19.  The  writer 
of  that  critique  is  surely  not  fair  in  his  application  of  the 
argument  he  uses  as  to  the  idea  of  a  poet  which  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  his  works.  He  says,  among  other  examples,  that 
the  critic  may  infer  even  Shakespeare  from  a  study  of  Othello 
and  Hamlet ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  but  what  could  he 
infer  from  *  Balder’  of  the  man  who  wrote  itP”  In  regard 
to  Shakespeare  two  very  different,  and  perhaps  equally  sug¬ 
gestive,  plays  are  selected ;  but  suppose  the  critic  to  have 
read  only  Hamlet — surely  a  parallel  case — might  he  not  as 
fairly  consider  Shakespeare  mad  as  decide  the  author  of 
“  Balder  ”  to  be  so  P 

Take  the  other  works  of  Sydney  Dobell,  and  would  anyone 
imagine  the  writer  of  “  The  Roman,”  or  the  singer  of  some  of 
the  homely,  sympathetic,  and  widely-popular  lyrics  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Time  of  War  ”  to  be  mad  P 

Let  me  quote  one  sentence  from  Mr.  Dobell’s  prefatory  note 
to  the  second  edition  of  Balder”: — ‘^That  tne  author  of 
‘  The  Roman,’  a  book  of  faith,  patriotism,  and  self-sacrifice, 
must  be  personified  in  Balder,  the  egoistic  hero  of  isolation 
and  doubt,  is  a  theory  which,  I  think,  contains  its  own  refuta¬ 
tion.” 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Dobell  as  a  man  of  business,  I  may  remark 
he  was  not  ^^a  Cheltenham  wine  merchant.”  When  very 
young,  ho  assisted  in  his  father’s  Cheltenham  business.  Later 
in  life  he  had  a  business  of  his  own  at  Gloucester,  of  which  ho 
was  the  brain ;  but  as  Mr.  Dobell  never  lived  in  Gloucester, 
but  managed  all  his  affairs  from  whatever  part  of  England  or 
from  whatever  foreign  country  he  might  be  living  in  at  the 
time,  he  can  lay  no  claim  to  such  commendations  as  are  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  reviewer  on  the  man  of  business  whose  fancy- 
portrait  he  draws. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  E.  D. 

*  August  24. 

[We  print  this  letter,  but  its  raison  d'etre  is  not  very  ap¬ 
parent.  In  explaining  the  charge  of  egomania  which,  since 
the  publication  of  Balder,”  has  been  persistently  made  against 
Dobell,  and  in  defending  him  from  that  charge,  wo  alluded  to 
a  fact  brought  into  prominence  by  Professor  Nichol — i.  e.,  that 
Dobell,  instead  of  being  a  hateful,  selfish  self-analyser,  such  aa 
Balder,  was  a  sensible,  practical,  modest. person,  who  had  hi^ 
the  best  of  all  trainings  in  these  days  for  developing  what  is 
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manly  in  men — that  of  a  man  of  business.  We  called  him  a 
-wine  merchant,  in  short.  What,  however,  was  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  his  warehouse  at  his  death — whether  at  Cheltenham, 
or  Gloucester,  or  in  a  foreign  country — whether  it  was  a  whole¬ 
sale  concern  of  which  he  was  merely  **  the  brain,”  or  a  retail 
one  of  which  he  was  both  **  brain  ”  and  hands — did  not  seem  to 
us,  in  so  hasty  a  glance  at  it,  material.  The  mere  fact  that  this 
fine  poet,  so  far  from  being  what  people  will  persist  in  con- 
sidenng  him — the  morbid,  unhealthy,  self-centred  whiner, 
Balder — could  attend  to  business  and  yet  write  poetry,  some 
of  which  we  ventured  to  compare  with  Shelley  and  even  with 
Milton,  was  quite  enough,  we  thought  and  still  think,  to  war¬ 
rant  all  those  commendations  on  the  man  of  business  ”  which 
have  offended  our  correspondent  j  though,  had  the  writer  of 
The  Roman  ”  and  “  Keith  of  Ravelstone  ”  been,  instead  of  a 
wholesale  wine  merchant,  a  bottle-washer  in  a  wine  merchant’s 
yard,  like  David  Copperfield,  our  commendations  ”  would 
have  been  warmer  still,  and  our  admiration  of  the  poet’s  as¬ 
tonishing  powers  far  greater  than  it  is  now.  Even  in  that 
case,  however,  we  should  have  hesitated  before  drawing  a 
parallel  ”  between  Balder  and  Hamlet, 


THE  SEXTAIN. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  last  week  of  an  interesting  volume  of 
translations  by  a  young  Indian  lady,  you  point  out  that  she 
is  not  quite  accurate  in  supposing  her  sextine  ”  to  be  the  only 
one  in  English,  and  indicate  that  she  will  find  one  in  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  “  Bothwell.” 

Will  you  permit  me  farther  to  point  out  that  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  has  at  least  one  “  sextain  ”  in  English,  and  that 
there  is  also  in  print  an  English  version  of  an  unrhymed 
“  sestina,”  by  Carlo  Maggi,  in  a  volume  of  translations  from 
Italian  poets,  by  Mr.  James  Glassford. 

Some  five  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  be  at  Kirkcaldy  Rail¬ 
way  Station,  in  Scotland,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
found  growing  there  on  a  bush  two  roses,  one  in  bud  and  the 
other  more  advanced.  Roses  in  the  open  air,  so  far  into  the 
winter,  and  on  their  somewhat  elevated  and  exposed  situation, 
appeared  to  me  so  suggestive  that  I  wrote  the  following 
eextain,  and  put  it,  at  the  time,  in  a  rough  shape  into  the 
columns  of  a  Scotch  daily  paper.  So  that  is  **  another  for 
Hector.” — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  James  M.  Fi^emino. 

ROSES  IN  DECEMBER. 

I  s  iw  a  blown  rose  and  a  rosebud  cling 
To  one  lone  bush  on  a  December  day. 

The  heavy  air  upheld  no  hov’ring  wing, 

And  yellow  leaves  upon  the  wet  earth  lay. 

I  heard  no  birds  upon  the  branches  sing. 

Nor  saw  I  any  clouds  to  break  the  grey. 

Can  love  live  here  while  other  things  grow  grey  ? 

Can  youth’s  bloom-blush  unto  corruption  cling  ? 

Or  night  dissembling  reproduce  the  day. 

And  winter  wear  the  fronds  of  summer’s  wing  ? 

Yea,  press  the  very  bed  where  summer  lay, 

When  tuneful  voices  ushered  forth  to  sing  ? 

Song  is  not  dead,  altho’  it  cease  to  sing. 

Beauty  is  quick  altho’  death’s  hue  be^grey. 

To  blackest  night  with  crescent  glimmer  cling 
Some  tender  tokens  of  the  coming  day. 

And  waning  flies  that  flit  with  wearied  wing. 

New  plumeless  lives  upon  the  leaflets  lay. 

And  thus  will  death  lie  down  where  life  once  lay, 

And  from  life’s  dying  cadence  learn  to  sing; 

For  tho’  death’s  plumes  beneath  be  darkly  grey. 

Some  brighter  tints  to  upper  vanes  will  cling. 

As  if,  night-herald  of  an  ageless  day, 

He  caught  the  coming  light  upon  his  wing. 

Let  him  who  sees  his  cruder  hopes  take  wing 
Look  back  upon  the  nest  wherein  they  laj. 

And  mark  how  soon  new,  callow,  birdlets  sing. 

And  see  bright  feathers  where  old  fronds  were  grey. 

Close  to  the  better  aspiration  cling, 

And  hail  the  dawning  of  a  clearer  day. 

For  deep  delight  shall  fill  that  dawning  day, 

A  wider  sweep  supply  a  stronger  wing. 

Fresh  earth  shall  seethe  where  withered,  wet  leaves  lay. 
And  wondrous  melodies  the  birds  shall  sing. 

A  boundless  blue  supplant  the  cloudless  grey. 

And  blowing  roses  all  around  him  cling. 

Such  buds  as  cling  about  a  winter  day 

Are  hopes  that  wing  where  shattered  fancies  lay. 

That  hearts  may  sing  altho’  the  sky  be  grey. 


UTERATUEE. 
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DANIEL  DERONDA. 

Daniel  Deronda.  By  George  Eliot.  London :  W.  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

We  know  not  which  to  admire  most  in  ‘Daniel  De¬ 
ronda  * — the  profound  moral  earnestness  which  could 
create  two  such  characters  as  Gwendolen  and  Daniel 
Deronda,  or  the  giggling  flippancy  which  could  place  at 
Deronda’s  wedding  feast  “  the  entire  Cohen  family,  with 
the  one  exception  of  tho  baby,  who  carried  on  her  teeth¬ 
ing  intelligently  at  home.”  In  none  of  G^eorge  Eliot’s 
novels  have  her  sense  of  humour  and  her  conviction  of 
the  supreme  duty  of  earnestness  come  so  flagiTintly  into 
conflict  as  in  the  present.  One  cannot  lay  down  tho 
last  volume  of  ‘  Daniel  Deronda  ’  without  some  tribute 
of  astonishment  at  the  vast  range  of  the  author’s  powers. 
It  is  possible  to  regard  her  last  novel  either  as  a  sermon 
in  disguise  or  as  an  impartial  picture  of  existing  phases 
of  English  society — a  great  work,  of  course,  in  either 
view.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  one’s  impression  is  that 
in  ‘  Daniel  Deronda  *  George  Eliot  is  a  preacher  and 
teacher  in  the  first  place,  and  a  novelist  in  the  second. 
The  purely  pictorial  purpose  in  this,  as  in  others  of  her 
novels,  is  subordinate  to  the  ethical.  In  *  Daniel  De¬ 
ronda,’  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  the  production  of  such 
a  humorist,  the  dominant  motive,  as  revealed  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  work,  is  a  protest  against  the  vanity 
and  frivolity  of  the  time.  In  its  last  pages,  instead  of 
an  invitation  to  aesthetic  or  humorous  reverie,  we  seem 
to  find  a  trumpet-call  to  young  men  and  maidens — to 
young  men  to  take  example  by  the  noble  gravity  of 
Daniel  Deronda,  and  to  maidens  to  take  warning  by  the 
frivolity  of  Gwendolen  Harleth  and  its  tragic  conse¬ 
quences. 

A  protest  against  low,  sordid,  personal  aims ;  an  in¬ 
centive  to  a  higher,  worthier,  more  aspiring  and  humane 
life ;  such  would  seem  to  be  the  ruling  intention  of 
‘  Daniel  Deronda,*  wrought  subtly  into  a  humorous 
picture  of  things  as  they  are,  which  may  satisfy  tho 
flaunting  Gallio  to  whom  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
is  merely  one  among  its  many  diverse  qualities.  The 
earlier  volumes  of  the  work  gave  little  hint  of  the 
elevated  strain  which  predominates  in  the  later  volumes, 
and  the  full  earnestness  of  the  author’s  purpose  was  not 
certain  till  the  very  last,  and  even  then  it  is  open  to 
argument  for  the  subtle  mind.  This  says  much  for  tho 
success  with  which  George  Eliot  can  subdue  herself 
into  the  attitude  of  dramatic  impartiality,  even  while 
she  retains  as  a  governing  idea  in  her  work  that  it 
should,  as  a  whole,  point  somewhere,  teach  some  lesson, 
have  some  aspiration  towards  the  infinite.  All  through 
the  skilful  dissection  of  Gwendolen’s  heartlessncss, 
which  seems  to  leave  not  a  nook  or  corner  in  her  being 
unsearched  and  unexhibited,  exposing  the  most  secret 
and  unacknowledged  of  her  little  vanities,  we  are  left 
to  speculate  as  we  may  upon  the  phenomenon.  We  feel 
as  if  we  were  present  at  a  lecture  in  social  pathology, 
by  a  most  skilful  professor  of  the  social  microscope. 
This  creature,  a  product  of  the  generation,  is  dissected 
before  us,  and  put  piece  by  piece  under  the  glass  ;  wo 
look  on,  peep  in  our  turn  through  the  instrument,  and 
admire  the  skill  of  the  anatomist  as  she  flourishes  her 
keen  knife.  Whether  the  structure  is  a  diseased  or  a 
healthy  structure.  Professor  Eliot  does  not  say  till  she 
has  anatomised  it  to  its  minutest  filaments.  But, 
having  completed  her  pathological  lecture,  she  next 
proceeds  to  indicate  what  an  abominable  perversion  of 
nature  this  creature  is,  and  how  it  is  possible  to  reform 
it  into  the  likeness  of  something  nobler.  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  lecture  she  has  drawn  marked 
attention  to  a  certain  rudimentary  part  of  the  creature, 
an  undeveloped  organ.  “  Note  this ;  I  will  return  to  it 
another  time.”  In  the  course  of  the  exposition,  we 
have  become  deeply  interested  in  this  organ,  and 
by-and-by  our  curiosity  is  gratified.  We  are  shown 
how  the  whole  nature  has  been  perverted  by  the  starva¬ 
tion  of  this  part,  and  by  what  means  it  is  possible  to 
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nonrish  it  till  it  attains  its  proper  strength  and  restore 
the  natural  balance  of  the  system. 

It  seems  as  if  George  Eliot  had  feared  lest  the  baser 
tendencies  of  the  age  should  take  heart  and  flourish 
from  the  discomfiture  of  the  unworldly  aspirations  of 
Dorothea  and  the  ridiculous  collapse  of  the  ambitions 
of  Casaubon,  and  had  resolved  to  concoct  an  antidote  in 
the  careers  of  Gwendolen  and  Mordecai  to  show  the 
danger  which  sometimes  attends  calculating  selfishness 
and  light-headed  conceit,  and  the  sweet  reward  which 
sometimes  waits  upon  disinterested  enthusiasm.  There 
must  be  hundreds  of  girls  more  or  less  like  Gwendolen 
among  George  Eliot’s  readers,  and  the  exposure  of  her 
shallow  frivolous  aims  is  meant  to  make  them  ashamed 
of  themselves,  and  to  lift  them  into  a  higher  conception 
of  their  duties  and  destinies.  Perhaps  if  George  Eliot 
bad  thought  fit  to  make  this  lesson  to  the  girls  of  the 
period  more  than  a  gentle  hint,  she  ought  to  have  in¬ 
creased  Gwendolen’s  punishment,  for  after  all  Gwen¬ 
dolen  comes  very  comfortably  out  of  her  troubles,  being 
left  with  two  thousand  a-year  and  a  developed  conscience, 
and  free  to  marry,  if  she  chooses,  a  hearty  handsome 
young  cousin,  whose  addresses  she  had  slighted  in  her 
nnregenerato  days.  But  then  Gwendolen’s  crime,  after 
all,  was  girlish  giddiness  and  thoughtlessness,  and  the 
justice  01  the  circulating  library  is  completely  satisfied 
if  her  heart  is  softened,  and  her  wicked  husband  is 
drowned.  If  Grandcourt  had  turned  up  again,  or  if  he 
had  left  her  as  poor  as  she  was  when  she  came  to  him, 
her  fate  would  perhaps  have  been  a  more  terrible 
warning,  but  it  would  have  been  too  miserable;  besides 
that,  if  she  had  been  left  in  physical  misery,  we  could 
not  liave  had  the  same  assurance  of  the  reality  of  her 
moral  regeneration. 

If  Gwendolen  is  a  warning  to  the  girl  of  the  period, 
Daniel  Deronda  is  equally  an  example  to  the  young  man 
of  the  period,  in  the  gravity  and  loftiness  of  his  aims. 
Our  flippant  youth  would  probably  call  him  a  visionary 
or  a  prig,  and  would  jeer  at  his  relations  with  Gwen¬ 
dolen  as  impossible  ;  and  their  judgment  of  his  impos¬ 
sibility  would  probably  bo  right  if  he  were  meant  as  a 
type  of  our  own  race.  His  grave  meditative  nature, 
his  profound  composure  and  self-control,  his  steady 
persistent  passion,  are  eminently  Hebraic,  and  are 
meant  to  be  so.  Ho  is  an  illustration  of  an  element  in 
our  complex  insular  life  that  is  not  of  indigenous  origin. 
It  is  an  influence,  too,  to  which,  in  our  earnest  moments, 
we  are  not  incapable  of  yielding  ourselves,  and  with  the 
healthiest  of  results.  There  is  a  something  in  it,  also, 
which  is  repellent  to  the  average  common  sense  of 
Englishmen.  That  something  is  well  expressed  by  Sir 
Hugo  Mallinger,  an  admirably  drawn  type  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  English  squire. 

I  havo  long  expected  somothiog  remarkahic  from  you,  Dan  ;  but 
for  God’s  (Hike,  don’t  go  into  any  eccentricities !  I  can  tolerate  any 
man's  difTurcnce  of  opinion,  but  lot  him  toll  it  mo  without  getting 
himself  up  as  a  lunatic.  At  this  stage  of  the  world,  if  a  man  wants 
to  bo  tiiken  Bcrlouely,  he  must  keep  clear  of  melodrama.  Don’t 
misunderstand  *mo.  I  am  not  suspecting  you  of  setting  up  any 
lunacy  on  your  own  account.  I  only  think  you  might  easily  be  led 
arm  in  arm  with  a  lunatic,  especially  if  he  wanted  defending.  You 
have  a  passion  for  people  who  are  pelted,  Dan.  I’m  sorry  for  them, 
too ;  but  so  far  as  company  goes,  it’s  a  bad  ground  of  selection. 

Still  Sir  Hugo  does  not  quarrel  with  Daniel  Deronda 
for  his  lunacy;  ho  respects  his  earnestness,  and  here 
again  ho  is  typical  of  his  countrymen. 

By  far  the  most  wonderful  part  of  *  Daniel  Deronda,* 
its  chief  claim  to  admiration  as  an  achievement,  is  its 
picture  of  the  Jews,  its  exemplification  and  analysis  of 
different  forms  of  Jewish  life,  some  of  them  not  so  esti¬ 
mable  as  Deronda  and  Mordecai.  We  havo  spoken  of 
the  Cohen  family  in  noticing  previous  numbers  of  the 
work.  In  the  last  volume  there  is  a  notable  addition  to 
tho  gallery  in  tho  portrait  of  Lapidoth,  Mirah’s  father, 
who  verifies  her  presentiments  by  suddenly  arresting 
her  one  day  in  the  street  as  she  is  walking  homo  from 
giving  some  music-lessons.  Ho  is  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  drawn  and  lifelike  figui’es  in  the  book.  Who  has 
not  seen  him  with  his  ineffaceable  air  of  jauntiness,  due 
to  his  small  hands  and  feet  and  the  bushy  locks  that 
escape  from  under  his  hat  ?  The  look  of  impudent 


suavity,  the  result  of  a  habit  of  courting  favour  while 
accepting  disrespect,  is  a  look  which  lives  of  social 
struggle  have  stamped  upon  the  features  of  many  of 


the  Hebrew  race.  The  interview  between  this  glib  un¬ 
conscionable  vagabond,  who  has  something  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Charles  Mathews’s  Awful  Dad,  and  the  son  and 
daughter  from  whom  he  has  been  so  long  separated,  is 
very  finely  conceived.  There  are  very  few  students  of 
human  nature  who  would  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  Lapidoth’s  impudence  break  down  in  so  hysteri¬ 
cal  a  way  beneath  his  son’s  stem  rebuke  ;  or  who,  having 
done  so,  would  have  made  the  fit  of  repentance  so  tran¬ 
sient  that  he  is  making  capital  of  his  tears  before  they 
have  dried  on  his  cheek.  The  humour  of  Lapidoth’s  sub¬ 
sequent  attempts  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Mordecai 
and  Deronda,  and  of  the  irksomeness  of  his  feigned  in¬ 
dustry,  is  exquisite.  George  Eliot  shows  due  regard  for 
tho  requirements  of  the  comic  muse  in  getting  rid  of  the 
old  knave  so  lightly.  Among  the  minor  characters  in 
‘  Daniel  Deronda  *  there  are  many  charmingly  delicate 
and  truthful  studies,  but  perhaps  the  finest  and  certainly 
not  the  least  difficult  of  all  is  Lapidoth. 

When  we  think  of  all  that  there  is  in  ‘Daniel 
Deronda*  we  are  much  more  disposed  to  admire  the 


LORD  ALBEMARLE*S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Fifty  Years  of  My  Life.  By  George  Thomas,  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  favourite  hero  of  Lord  Macaulay  was  in  his  own 
day  reproached  with  nothing  more  seriously  than  his 
imputed  partiality  for  his  Dutch  favourites.  The  very 
prominence  assigned  to  this  complaint  might  have  ad¬ 
monished  the  impartial  public  of  his  time,  had  such 
existed,  that  William  III.*s  conduct  and  character 
really  afforded  but  little  scope  for  unfavourable  com¬ 
ment.  In  our  day  his  justification  may  bo  carried 
further,  and  after  two  centuries’  experience  of  the 
families  which  owe  their  greatness  to  him  it  may  be 
unhesitatingly  asserted  that  he  rendered  England  good 
service  when  he  gave  her  a  Keppel  and  a  Bentinck. 
The  former  family,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned 
here,  has  persistently  displayed  a  character  of  great 
uniformity — rarely  brilliant,  always  useful,  honourable 
and  patriotic.  No  generation  since  William’s  time  has 
wanted  some  Keppel  of  respectable  ability  and  sterling 
worth,  usually  connected  with  the  military  or  naval  service, 
from  the  first  bearer  of  the  title  of  Albemarle  to  the  present 
genial  and  popular  decus  et  tutamen  of  the  Volunteers.  On 
one  occasion,  indeed,  when  Havanna  yielded  to  tho 
British  arms,  three  Keppels  combined  to  effect  a  con¬ 
quest  equally  remarkable  for  its  honour,  its  difficulty, 
and  its  importance.  Tho  steady  and  consistent  Liberal¬ 
ism  of  tho  family  gives  them  a  farther  claim  on  popular 
sympathy,  and  increases  our  gratification  at  finding 
their  history  modestly  and  succinctly  narrated  by  ono 
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of  themselves,  and  not  the  least  hononrablj  distin- 
gnished. 

Want  of  space,  nevertheless,  compels  ns  to  pass  over 
Lord  Albemarle’s  chronicle  of  his  family,  and  to  confine 
our  attentioifto  his  anecdotes  of  himself  and  his  genera¬ 
tion.  Born  in  1799,  he  received  his  education  at 
Westminster  School,  which  a  boyish  freak  compelled 
him  to  quit.  Competitive  examinations  were  not  yet 
dreamed  of,  and  with  a  facility  which  then  shocked 
nobody  the  unmanageable  boy  was  pitchforked  into  the 
army.  Previous  to  this  he  had  seen  something  of  life, 
and  high  life.  As  a  little  boy  he  had  been  the  play¬ 
fellow  of  Fox,  whose’  geniality  and  urbanity  impressed 
him  as  they  impressed  older  observers.  At  a  later 
period  he  had  a  still  more  exalted  playfellow  in  the 
heiress  to  the  crown.  Princess  Charlotte,  who  seems  to 
have  been  always  ready  for  a  romp.  The  character  of 
this  Princess  appears  in  his  pages,  as  in  Miss  Knight’s 
Recollections  and  the  more  recently  published  Memoirs, 
in  a  very  diflTerent  light  to  the  conventional  one  with 
which  alone  we  were  till  recently  familiar.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  she  suffers  by  the  metamorphosis.  It  is  no 
real  loss  to  have  substituted  for  the  figure  whose  ideal 
grace  and  ethereal  purity  were  too  clearly  the  mere  re¬ 
flection  of  the  pity  and  sorrow  of  a  bereaved  nation,  the 
healthy,  vital,  and  thoroughly  real  picture  of  a  frank, 
cordial,  true-hearted  but  wilful  and  undisciplined  girl, 
whose  high  spirit  and  obstinacy  might  have  involved  her 
in  serious  political  difficulties,  but  who,  under  such 
judicious  advice  as  she  would  undoubtedly  have  received 
from  her  consort,  had  in  her  the  material  of  the  most 
popular  sovereign  that  has  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England.  No  English  girl  could  write  with  more 
thorough  good  nature  and  simplicity  than  the  Princess 
in  addressing  her  governess : — 


fbe  spirit  of  contradiction  was  always  a  potent 
principle  of  action,  absolutely  refused  to  be  coaxed  or 
bullied  into  a  new  set  of  notions,  and  extolled  Fox  with 
the  enthusiasm  that  frequently  accompanies  opinions 
taken  upon  trust.  Of  her  familiar  relations  with  Lord 
Albemarle,  the  following  is  a  specimen  : — 


When  you  saw  him  (Duke  of  Brunswick)  you  took  leave  of  his 
dear  beaid  ;  it  is  all  cut  off,  and  he  looks  like  us  Englishmen.  I 
took  leave  of  it  Saturday.  I  will  tell  you  what  will  make  you 
laugh.  We  were  driving  in  Hyde  Park  yesterday,  Sunday,  and  a 
man  in  a  plain  black  coat,  round  hat,  &c.,  &c.,  on  horseback  rode 
up  close  to  the  carriage  and  looked  into  it.  1  said  to  Mrs.  U., 
“  What  a  very  impertinent  fellow  tiiis  is ;  ”  when  what  should  I 
hear  but  “  Vous  ne  me  connais  (sic)  pas  ?  ”  The  carriage  of  course 
stopped ;  and  we  spoke,  the  Duke  so  changed  that  you  would  not 
know  him  again.  x 

As  you  were  so  good  as  to  be  anxious  about  everything  that 
concerns  me,  I  cannot  help  telling  you  that/Aav^  losi  my  dear  Puff. 
We  have  advertised  him  at  two  guineas  reward.  I  hope  I  shall  find 
him. 

But  papa  has  made  me  a  beautiful  present  of  a  beautiful  white 
Italian  greyhound,  with  cropt  ears,  &c.  Captain  Lake  took  a  ship 
in  which  the  dog  was,  which  dog  belonged  to  the  Empress  Napoleon, 
and  was  going  to  some  gentleman  as  a  present  from  her.  lie  took 
the  ship  and  brought  the  dog  as  an  offering  to  papa.  But  he  said 
**  I  don’t  care  for  dogs,  I  will  send  it  to  Charlotte  who  loves  them.” 
He  did  and  by  DupaquA 

I  send  you  a  letter  I  have  had  from  the  great  U.  P.,  and  one 
for  you  I  took  the  liberty  to  open, 

A^en  wo  meet  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  picture  Bloomfield 
has  got.  I  am  rather  in  an  embarra  (sic)  about  it. 

Pray  let  me  know  how  dear  Elizabeth  is.  Pray  give  my  kindest 
love  to  her  and  remembrances  to  Sophia,  Augustus,  &c.,  and  my  kind 
compliments  to  my  Lord. 

God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Lady.  Forgive  this  long  letter,  and 

Believe  me  ever 

Your  very  sincerely  attached  and 
gratefully  obliged, 

Charlottb. 

Mrs.  U.  sends  her  love  to  you.  Au  sujet,  bottche  close — I  always 
find  when  I  write  or  see  you  that  I  have  volumes  to  say. 

Let  me  know  how  poor  Parsons’  child  is.  My  remembrances  to 
her. 

When  I  answered  the  Bishop’s  letter  I  did  all  I  could  to  make 
it  over  waite  [weight].  I  hope  I  succeeded. 


The  delightful  mischief  of  the  last  paragraph  should 
make  amends  for  the  princely  writer’s  somewhat  low 
standard  of  education  and  refinement,  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  much  improved.  The  bishop  was  her  pre¬ 
ceptor,  “  the  great  U.  P.,”  whose  formal  pedantry  was  the 
continual  butt  of  his  unruly  pupil.  In  fact,  the  Princess 
owed  far  more  to  her  own  good  heart  and  sound  under¬ 
standing  than  to  any  of  the  people  about  her.  Her 
father  had  done  her  one  service  by  causing  her  mind  to 
be  thoroughly  imbued  with  Liberal  principles  during  his 
intimacy  with  the  Whigs.  After  his  apostacy  he  would 
willingly  have  undone  his  work,  but  the  Princess,  with 


I  have  spoken  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays  as  Westminster  holidays, 
but  on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  also,  boys  might 


go  “  out  to  any  relations  who  would  receive  them.  Now  my  grand¬ 
mother  was  very  fond  of  a  play,  and  our  tastes  were  in  this  respect 
identical.  On  some  Tuesday  or  Thursday  in  the  winter  of  1809  she 
was  to  take  me  to  one  of  the  theatres.  I  told  the  Princess  of  the 
pleasure  I  had  in  prospect,  and  of  my  readiness  to  incur  the  almost 
inevitable  penalty  attached  to  that  pleasure — a  good  flogging  the 
following  morning.  From  this,  as  I  told  H.R.H.,  there  was  no 
escape,  for  how  was  it  possible  after  the  play  and  a  good  supper  to 
be  in  time  for  the  eight  o’clock  morning  school?  “Leave  that  to 
me,”  said  the  Princess,  and  forthwith  penned  a  letter  to  Dr.  Page, 
taking  upon  herself  the  blame  for  my  anticipated  non-appearance. 
Ihe  morning  after  the  play  I  came  into  school  half-an-hour  late  and 
was  “  shown  up  ”  as  a  matter  of  course.  With  a  depreciatory 
“Please sir,” I  presented  my  royal  credentials.  The  doctor  glanced 
at  the  seal  and  the  hieroglyphic  “  Charlotte,”  on  the  envelope,  and 
then  dropped  the  letter  into  the  pocket  of  his  gown  that  his  hand 
might  bo’free  to  grasp  the  rod.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  per¬ 
form  that  part  of  his  duty  which  always  seemed  a  pleasure.  That 
done,  he  read  the  letter  to  the  whole  form,  and  added  how  glad  he 
was  that  he  had  not  opened  it  sooner,  for  ho  would  have  been  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  disobeying  Her  Royal  Highness’s  com¬ 
mands. 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Princess  mode  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  screen  me  from  the  consequences  of  a  neglect 
of  school  duties.  She  had  some  project  which  required  my  coopera¬ 
tion.  I  pleaded  my  unfinished  exercise  for  the  Monday.  It  was 
again  “  I^avo  that  to  me.”  I  did  so,  but  her  latinity,  in  spite  of 
Bishop  Fisher’s  preceptorship,  was  found  on  examination  not  even 
to  come  up  to  my  low  standard.  This  second  attempt  to  help  mo 
was  attended  with  exactly  the  same  result  as  the  former. 


Lord  Albemarle’s  first  military  experience  was  gained 
in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  which,  as  well  as  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Paris,  he  graphically  describes.  The  next 
section  of  his  memoirs  possessing,  much  pnblio  in¬ 
terest  is  the  acconnt  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  in 
whose  cause  his  family  were  at  the  time  enthusi¬ 
astic,  but  whose  character  he  now  admits  must  be  given 
up.  An  indignant  letter  from  bis  father  comments 
stringently  on  the  servility  of  the  Bishops,  who  began 
by  professing  conscientious  scruples  against  voting  for  a 
Divorce  Bill,  but  when  the  matter  came  to  the  point 
with  three  exceptions  recorded  their  votes  in  favour  of 
tho  measure.  These  were  the  days  of  episcopal  transla¬ 
tions  and  disproportionate  episcopal  incomes.  Nothing 
can  better  depict  the  intensity  of  popular  feeling  than 
the  following  anecdote  : — 

To  this  trio  unpopularity  was  familiar,  and  they  submitted  to  it 
with  more  or  less  philosophy.  Not  so  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had 
hitherto  beeu  treated  with  singular  forbearance  ;  but  he  too,  at  last, 
was  doomed  to  take  his  share  of  the  popular  odium.  The  effect  it 
had  upon  him  was  visible  to  every  beholder.  When  he  rose  to 
address  the  House,  it  was  with  all  the  timidity  of  a  nervous  young 
Peer  making  his  maiden  speech.  Nor  could  he  have  given  utterance 
to  his  words  at  all  without  the  aid  of  large  doses  of  ether,  the  odour 
of  which  reached  the  nostrils  of  us  who  were  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne. 


We  should  have  expected  a  more  favourable  account  of 
Lyndhurst’s  eloquence,  even  at  this  immature  period  : — 

Although  a  much  better  speaker  than  bis  principal  Sir  John 
Singleton  Copley,  the  Solicitor-General,  coiild  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  either  Brougham  or  Denman.  He  had  a  disagreeable  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance — a  sort  of  scowl,  which,  Jhowever,  wore  away  as 
he  advanced  in  years.  His  manner  had  not  the  naturalness  of  his 
opponents,  it  was  too  theatrical,  and  his  style  of  speaking  suggested 
to  me  the  spouting  manner  which  schoolboys  acquire  by  reciting 
pentameter  verses. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later  it  was  my  delight  to  listen  to  the 
finished  orations  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  but  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  the  “  Nestor  of  tho  House  of  Lords  ”  was  the  same  person 
whom  I  had  heard  plead  at  its  bar  for  a  verdict  against  Queen 
Caroline. 


On  the  whole,  the  moral  of  the  proceedings  is  perhaps 
best  summed  up  by  Lord  Albemarle’s  father,  who 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  **  I  have  heard 
enough  in  forty-two  days  to  be  determined  not  to 
trouble  myself  about  kings  or  queens.” 

Lord  Albemarle  subsequently  proceeded  on  service 
to  India.  His  residence  in  that  country  is  agreeably 
described  ;  more  celebrity,  however,  accrued  to  him  from 
his  return  by  the  then  unfrequented  and  still  little  used 
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oyerland  ronte  by  way  of  Persia.  His  published  narra* 
tire  of  this  journey  formed  an  important  addition  to  the 

feographical  and  political  information  of  the  day,  led  to 
is  promotion,  and  subsequently  encouraged  him  to 
undertake  another  expedition  to  European  Turkey 
daring  the  Balkan  campaign  of  1829.  His  description 
seems  to  prove  that,  however  disorganised  the  condition 
of  Turkey  at  this  day,  she  is  better  prepared  for  a 
conflict  with  Russia  than  was  then  the  case.  The  half 
century  which  has  since  elapsed  has  left  Lord  Albemarle 
as  it  found  him — a  steady  Liberal,  and  a  writer  artless  and 
unassuming  indeed,  but  possessed  of  no  mean  abilities 
for  instructing  and  amusing  the  public. 


DR.  LATHAM’S  JOHNSON. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Abridged  by  the  Editor 
from  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  edited  by  Itobert  Gordon 
Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.  London:  Longmans.  1876. 

The  superiority  of  Dr.  Latham’s  largo  edition  in  four 
volumes  of  Todd’s  “  Johnson  ”  made  it  inevitable  that  it 
should  be  reproduced  in  a  form  calculated  to  increase 
the  well- deserved  popularity  hitherto  circumscribed  by 
its  costliness  and  magnitude.  The  very  useful  edition 
before  us  is  reduced  by  a  moiety  of  bulk,  and  neatly 
got-up  as  a  single  volume,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
free  excision  of  illustrative  extracts,  reaches  after  all  the 
portly  dimensions  of  about  1,600  pages.  Thus  the  com¬ 
pendium  is  rendered  handy  and  comparatively  cheap, 
while  the  essential  features  of  the  integral  work  have 
been  preserved.  Yet,  however  judiciously  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  task  of  curtailing  be  performed,  it  is  with  mingled 
feelings  that  the  abridgment  of  a  standard  work  must 
bo  contemplated  by  the  intelligent  and  sensitive.  Half 
a  loaf  is  proverbially  better  than  no  bread,  and  on  the 
same  principle  it  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  excel¬ 
lent  pabulum  provided  by  Dr.  Latham  is  rendered  acces¬ 
sible  to  greater  number  of  verbivorous  animals,  though 
with  its  nutritions  properties  appreciably  diminished ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  pity  that  through  poverty 
or  niggardliness  any  should  lose  the  full  benefit  of  the 
original  production.  As  a  reference  on  orthography  the 
reduced  edition  will  hold  its  own  against  all  rivals, 
nearly  all  the  separate  words  being  retained. 

The  excellence  of  the  etymological  department  cousti- 
tutes  the  special  merit  of  this  as  of  the  larger  dictionary. 
The  “  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English  Language  ”  con¬ 
tains  much  that  is  new,  and  is  a  very  clear,  instructive, 
and  suggestive  essay.  The  triple  division  of  the  dialects 
is  discussed,  and  their  literary  importance  traced  with 
precision.  Their  Continental  affinities  are  handled  with 
much  ingenuity,  and  with  greater  moderation,  than  in 
Dr.  Latham’s  ‘  Handbook  of  the  English  Language.’  A 
paragrai)h  on  the  influence  of  foreign  literature  on 
phraseology,  so  aptly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
preface,  would  not  have  been  amiss,  especially  as  this 
IS  a  department  of  linguistic  change  which  philologists 
generally  ignore,  restricting  their  attention  to  inflection 
and  vocabulary  and  word-formation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  frequent  citation  of  the  publications  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  subscribers,  and  generally  of  spreading  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  the  early  literature  of  our  nation, 
which,  as  Dr.  Latham  seasonably  reminds  us,  stands 
alone  among  the  non-classical  tongues  of  Europe  ”  as 
“a  noble  literature — copious,  rich,  and  varied.” 

The  dictionary  itself  will  be  found  very  useful  as  a 
universal  glossary  of  modern  English,  and  as  a  book  of 
general  reference.  Such  a  work  is  more  needed  than 
people  are  disposed  to  acknowledge.  Very  few,  if  any, 
could  road  through  a  volume  of  Fronde  or  Tennyson 
without  encountering  many  terms  quite  strange  to  them, 
which  are  by  no  means  invariably  explained  by  the  con¬ 
text.  For  the  thorough  comprehension  of  Milton, 
Bacon,  or  Shakespeare,  constant  use  of  a  dictionary  is 
requisite.  The  efforts  of  lexicography  to  supersede 
special  glossaries  must  be  only  partially  successful,  but 
after  applying  a  severe  test  to  Dr.  Latham’s  abridgment 
wo  can  assort  that  as  to  completeness  it  comes  up  to  a 


high  standard.  Still,  sundry  omissions  and  faulty  ex* 
planations  are  to  be  noticed,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  lexicographical  accuracy  must,  at  least, 
until  an  absolutely  perfect  encyclopaeaia  is  completed  * 
be  only  comparative.  We  may  here  remark  that  lexi¬ 
cographers  miss  a  great  chance  of  improving  the  human 
mind  in  making  their  explanations  rather  cross  refer¬ 
ences  to  synonyms  than  methodical  definitions,  though 
we  admit  that  lax  and  fluctuating  use  of  vocables  fre¬ 
quently  renders  precise,  scientific  definition  of  the  idea 
expressed  extremely  difficult.  For  example,  Dr.  Latham 
tells  us  that  “  perceptibility  ”  is  “  state  of  being  an 
object  of  the  senses  or  mind,”  though  the  word 
as  often  as  not  means  “capacity  for  being  &c.,”  while 
under  “  perceive  ”  the  needful  phrase  “  object  of  sense  ” 
does  not  occur.  Marvellous  as  was  Dr.  Johnson’s  faculty 
for  terse  and  ample  definition,  it  is  a  pity  to  follow  him 
in  cases  where  modern  progress  in  psychology  and  the 
science  of  language  has  thrown  a  clearer  light  on  the 
relations  of  common  ideas  than  he  had  to  guide  his  keen 
and  vigorous  intellect.  It  is  less  exacting  to  look  for 
the  right  definition  of  “  enthymeme,”  spelt  “  enthy- 
mem,”  namely,  “a  rhetorical  syllogism ”  or  “ a  syllo¬ 
gism  drawn  from  propositions  relating  to  contingent 
things  in  the  sphere  of  human  action  ”  (Prof.  Jebb),  not 
“  a  syllogism  of  which  one  premiss  is  suppressed.”  If 
enthymeme  be  admitted,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  epicheireme 
should  bo  excluded.  The  reason  for  leaving  out 
teatotaller  is  not  obvious,  as  it  has  ceased  to  suggest  tea 
directly,  and  as  totaller  is  only  found  in  this  compound. 
Dr.  Latham  is  a  little  capricious  in  the  admission  of 
slang  words.  He  confers  immortality  on  “  thingumbob,” 
apparently  out  of  compliment  to  Thackeray ;  but  he 
condemns  “  whatdyecallum  ”  and  “  what’s’isname  ”  to 
oblivion.  Lord  Lytton  has  dignified  “  whop,”  but 
wallop  is  still  unrecognised.  Dickens  is  the  authority 
for  “  spec,”  but  luckily  does  not  give  credentials  to  all  the 
slang  in  his  works.  The  cookery  department  is  not  to  bo 
implicitly  trusted,  judging  by  the  omission  of  the  es¬ 
sential  ingredient  flour  from  the  description  of  “  batter.” 
A  “  stole  ”  would  hardly  be  defined  as  a  “  long  vest  ”  by 
Mr.  Mackonochie.  There  is  something  as  comic  as  vague 
about  “  dell  .  .  .  cavity  in  the  earth,  wider  than  a  ditch, 
and  narrower  than  a  valley,”  and  “  penny-a-liner  .  .  . 
an  underpaid  journalist.”  “  Lemma  ”  is  scarcely  a 
“proposition  previously  assumed,”  according  to  New¬ 
ton’s  usage. 

The  question,  however,  for  the  critic  of  such  a  work 
is  not  whether  he  can  find  blemishes,  but  whether  they 
are  so  thickly  strewn  as  to  seriously  detract  from  its 
value.  We  can  only  say  that  Dr.  Latham’s  abridgment 
might  bo  in  practical  use  for  years  without  a  distinct 
error  being  discovered,  and  that  most  of  his  short¬ 
comings  are  common  to  all  his  rivals,  whom  he  distances 
in  several  important  particulars.  In  spite  of  sundry 
misprints,  the  “  sad  mechanic  exercise  ”  of  reduction 
and  revision  has  brought  credit  to  the  industry  of  the 
editor  and  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors. 

We  must  not  fail  to  recollect  that,  notwithstanding 
recent  corrections  and  additions,  the  chief  part  of  the 
volume  reproduces  the  original  work  of  “  the  hero  as  a 
man  of  letters,”  Samuel  Johnson. 


ONE  OF  BOHEMIA. 

Eaiux- Fortes  de  Jules  de  Goncourt.  Notice  et  Catalogue.  Par 
Philippe  Burty.  Paris :  Librairie  do  I’Art. 

It  is  extremely  sad  when  any  artist  dies  in  the  vigour 
of  youth  and  the  full  promise  of  work ;  specially  so  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jules  de  Goncourt,  his  work  was  never 
quite  what  it  might  have  been.  Full  of  high  artistic 
capability,  evidenced  in  many  ways  and  many  branches 
of  art,  the  thought  cannot  help  suggesting  itself  that 
J ules  de  Goncourt,  in  his  forty  years  of  life,  might  have 
left  more  behind  him  than  he  has  left — might  have  been 
more  than  he  ever  was  or  can  be.  Bom  in  1830,  his 
whole  life,  up  to  his  death  in  1870,  was  marked  by  a 
strong  devotion  to  art,  shared  by  his  loved  brother, 
Edmond  de  Goncourt.  These  two  brothers’ were  deeply 
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attached — so  deeply  that  the  fitting  emblem  for  their 
joint  lives  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  design  made  for 
them  by  their  master,  Gavami,  representing  the  two 
fillers  of  a  hand  holding  a  stylus  ending  in  the  letter 
“  G,**  which  traces  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  letters  “  E.J.’* 
A  tour  in  France,  a  habitation  in  Algiers,  some  pictures, 
an  Italian  journey,  journalism,  some  novels,  ‘Eaux- 
Fortes,*  friendship  with  Gavarni,  and  strong  attachment 
to  his  brother — these  are  the  events  which  make  up 
the  life  of  Jules  de  Goncourt,  as  we  learn  them  in 
the  admirable  and  extremely  interesting  account  by 
Philippe  Bnrty,  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  etchings 
which  the  Librairie  de  I’Art  has  recently  published  in 
Paris. 

Jules  de  Goncourt  was  one  of  a  certain  type  of 
French  artists  which  is  common  enough  in  Paris — men 
to  whom  the  worship  of  art  is  an  absolute  devotion,  pro¬ 
ducing  great  results,  and  to  whom,  at  the  same  time, 
life  itself  is  a  fine  art,  to  be  carefully  cultivated  and  im¬ 
proved  as  such.  Life  as  an  art  is  viewed  by  its  fol¬ 
lowers  from  a  totally  different  point  of  view  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  philosopher,  philanthropist,  political 
economist,  or  any  other  of  the  many  who  devote  their  at¬ 
tention  to  existence  from  an  ethical  or  scientific  standard. 
“  Give  me  the  sweetmeat  in  preference  to  the  bread-and- 
butter,”  cries  Theophile  Gautier,  in  the  preface  to  *  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Maupin,’  and  that  declaration,  absolutely 
natural  if  looked  at  in  the  proper  light,  though 
wholly  incomprehensible  to  the  well-regulated  minds 
of  Miss  Bullock  and  her  friends,  may  ^most  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  shibboleth  of  a  strong  sect,  stronger 
certainly  in  Paris  than  elsewhere,  who,  following  de¬ 
votedly  the  theory  of  “  art  before  all,”  must  of  course 
come  to  regard  life  as  an  art-producing  medium,  valu¬ 
able  as  such,  and  possessing  a  capability  for  decora¬ 
tion  to  be  exerted  as  highly  as  possible.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  both  for  and  against  such  a  theory  of  exist¬ 
ence.  In  the  midst  of  hopeless  uncertainty  it  is  at  least 
one  position  as  tenable  as  another.  It  undoubtedly 
has  many  followers.  Incapable  of  definite  expression, 
totally  undefended  on  logical  grounds,  this  particular 
view  of  life  as  a  whole  from  an  individual  platform  has 
been  generalised  into  a  term,  and  men  call  it  Bohemia. 
Its  connexion  with  that  non-existent,  geographical 
Bohemia  is  now  as  vague  as  was  Shakespeare’s  country 
with  the  sea-coast  to  the  land  which  served  to  give  it 
name.  Men  have  forgotten  or  ceased  to  care  for  the 
gipsies  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Our  Whitefriars  Alsatia  was 
nearer  akin  to  the  province  that  christened  it.  But 
Bohemia  is  the  land  of  art — as  well  as  a  mental  and 
moral  Alsatia. 

Bohemia,  therefore,  and  art  as  a  creed,  may  be  said 
to  be  synonymous  terms.  Philistia  and  its  gods  are 
potent,  too  often  triumphant,  but  they  are  only  able  to 
break  art  on  the  wheel — they  cannot  create  it  and  worship 
it  for  themselves.  Henri  Murger,  in  the  preface  to  the 
^eat  Bohemian  Bible,  the  *  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme,* 
in  showing  how  Bohemia  has  always  existed,  runs  through 
a  long  list  of  famous  Bohemians — Homer,  singer  of 
the  Tale  of  Troy,  Francois  Villon,  Marot  and  Ronsard, 
the  glories  of  lyric  France  ;  the  mighty  masters  of  the 
Renaissance,  these  and  many  others  are  included  in  the 
roll  by  the  chronicler  of  heroism  and  hunger,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  it  is  at  all  unreasonable  on  the  part  of 
Bohemia  and  its  singer  to  claim  the  makers  of  universal 
art  as  members  of  the  brotherhood.  Not  in  life  alone,  in 
romance  as  well  are  to  be  found  Bohemians.  Paris,  the 
shepherd,  is  perhaps  the  first ;  Tannhauser,  cast  off  by 
the  world,  and  wandering  back  to  Venusberg,  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  true  Bohemian,  with  art,  in 
some  form,  for  his  goddess,  for  whose  embraces  he  must 
forego  sleek  content,  and  the  praises  of  the  rigidly 
righteous — the  unco*  godly,  as  Burns,  mightiest  of 
Bohemians,  would  call  them.  Bohemia,  says  Murger, 
can  only  exist  in  Paris.  He  himself  disproves  this 
statement,  by  claiming  all  the  followers  of  every  art 
as  bearers  of  the  sacred  name.  “  A  land  over  which 
hangs  an  endless  fog,  occasioned  by  much  tobacco ;  a 
land  of  chambers,  billiard-rooms,  supper-rooms,  oysters  ; 
a  land  of  songs ;  a  land  where  soda-water  flows  freely 


many  studios ;  a  land  where  men  call  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names ;  where  most  are  poor,  where 
almost  all  are  young,  and  where,  if  a  few  oldsters 
do  enter,  it  is  because  they  have  preserved  more 
tenderly  and  carefully  than  other  folks  their  youthful 
spirits,  and  the  delightful  capacity  to  bo  idle.”  This  is 
the  Bohemia  which  Thackeray  describes,  maintaining 
Prague  to  be  the  most  picturesque  city  in  the  world. 
London  as  well  as  Paris  has  Bohemia,  but  certainly 
Paris  is  its  holy  city,  its  Mecca ;  and  though  high¬ 
hearted  hungriness  has  changed  with  better  days  into 
the  “  ^Esthetic  Bohemia  ”  of  to-day,  it  still  lives,  always 
roust,  w'hile  there  is  art  and  a  Paris  to  praise  it  in. 
.Esthetic  Bohemia  does  not  necessarily  drink,  need  not 
be  dirty  or  in  debt,  and  is  not  always  in  painful  need  of 
procuring  new  lodgings.  It  goes  in  for  ceramic  art; 
blue  Japanese  porcelain,  and  other  productions  of  the 
shining  Orient ;  much  room-decoration  ;  rare  prints  and 
etchings ;  mediroval  music,  and  frequently  Wagner ; 
with  other  highly  cultivated  and  generally  expensive 
tastes,  which  were  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  Merger’s 
quadrilateral.  Jules  de  Goncourt  belonged  to  .Esthetic 
Bohemia.  His  rooms,  with  its  collection  of  old  china, 
its  rare  books  and  choice  bindings,  its  Watteaus, 
Bouchers,  and  La  Tours,  remind  us  more  of  the 
chambers  of  Pendennis  than  of  the  dwelling-place  of 
Marcel ;  and  it  was  surrounded  by  these  things,  seeing 
theatres  from  stalls,  not  from  the  pit,  that  Jules  de 
Goncourt  gave  himself  up  to  that  passion  for  etching 
which  his  own  words  describe  with  such  peculiar  vivid¬ 
ness  in  one  of  his  works. 

L’eau-forte  I’empoignait  avec  son  int^ret,  son  absorption  passionn^e, 
Toubli  qu'elle  lui  donnait  de  tout,  du  repas,  du  cigare.  Pench6 
sur  sa  planche,  a  gratter  le  cuivre,  i  d^ouvrir,  sous  les  tallies  et  les 
^gratignures,  Tor  rouge  du  trait  dans  le  vernis  noir,  il  passait  des 
journdes.  Au  bout  de  cela,  la  morsure,  ce  travail  de  I’acide  qui,  selon 
le  degr6,  la  temperature,  des  lois  inconnues,  une  chance,  un  hasard, 
va  reussir  ou  manquer  la  planche,  faire  ou  d^faire  son  caractere, 
creuser  ou  emousser  son  style — la  morsure  le  prenait  auz  emotions 
de  son  mystere  et  de  sa  chimie  magique. 

Of  the  results  which  attention  such  as  this  produced, 
besides  a  complete  catalogue  of  Jules  de  Goncourt ’s 
works,  we  are  given  twenty  examples.  Seven  of  these 
are  from  Gavami,  three  after  Nature,  three  after  La 
Tour,  two  after  Gabriel  de  Saint  Aubin,  one  after 
Fragonard,  one  after  Chardin,  one  after  Swebach,  one 
after  Decamps,  and  one  after  Henri  Monnier. 

The  Gavarni  etchings  seem  to  have  seized  the  spirit 
of  their  master  with  admirable  skill ;  very  good,  too,  is 
the  ”  Pont  Neuf,”  after  Saint  Aubin  ;  ”  Les  Dimanches 
de  St.  Cloud  ”  is  not  quite  so  good.  The  studies  after 
Nature  are  extremely  clover,  best  perhaps  the  portrait  of 
his  brother,  Edmond  de  Goncourt;  excellent,  too,  in  every 
respect,  is  the  “  Salle  d’Armes.”  The  “  Silver  Goblet,” 
after  Chardin,  seems  a  little  harsh,  but  the  two  La  Tour 
heads  are  perfect.  The  whole  volume  is  a  very  fair 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jules  de  Goncourt,  and  gives 
us  a  very  accurate  picture  of  the  life  of  the  artist, 
and  specimens  of  his  favourite  work.  As  painter, 
etcher,  and  journalist,  Jules  de  Goncourt  won  deserved 
distinction,  and  was  an  admirable  example  of  “La 
Boheme  .^sth^tique.” 


DANGERS  OF  THE  OPIUM  REVENUE. 

The  Poppy  Plague  and  England s  Crime.  By  J.  F.  B.  Tinling, 
B.A.  London :  Elliot  Stock. 

The  effect,  if  any,  of  this  little  work,  will  probably  be 
the  very  reverse  of  that  suggested  by  ite  very  sensational 
title,  and  expected  by  its  author.  It  is  an  excellent 
plea  for  leaving  the  poppy  plague  and  England’s  crime 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Why  bore  the  British  public 
with  the  hundredth-told  tale  of  India’s  participation  in, 
and  invoke  heaven  and  earth  for  the  suppression  of,  an 
infamous  trade,  if  this  is  speedily  doomed  to  die  a  natural 
death  ?  But  even  quite  apart  from  this  consummation, 
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there  are  strong  reasons  why  the  opponents  of  the  opinm 
trade  should  cither  become  silent,  or  adopt  a  new  method 
of  attack.  Mr.  Tinling’s  contention  that  the  British 
nation  ought  to  abolish  the  trade,  and  make  good  the 
Indian  Budget  dehcit  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  opium 
revenue,  will  never  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
taxpayer.  Even  if  moral,  the  scheme  is  utterly  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  but  we  deny  its  morality.  Next,  what  is  the 
use  of  telling  us  that  if  the  public  knew  “  everything  ” 
about  the  history  of  the  opium  trade,  it  would  imme¬ 
diately  wash  its  hands  of  it,  and  compel  the  India  Office 
and  Government  House  to  do  likewise  ? 

If  Mr.  Tinling’s  readers  are  to  wait  until  they  know 
everything,  they  must  wait  for  ever.  Their  position  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  Christian  laymen  uncertain  of 
the  way  of  salvation  until  they  know  and  accurately 
weigh  everything  that  every  ponderous  Father  has 
written  on  this  or  that  Scriptural  text.  Besides,  even  if 
wo  did  know  everything,  the  fact  would  remain  that  the 
opium  trade  and  all  its  complex  related  circumstances 
are  a  natural  growth  from  other  circumstances  over 
which  wo  have  had  no  control.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
“  everything  ”  of  an  anti-opium  writer  only  means 
everything  in  harmony  with  his  special  view  of  the  case. 
We  seldom  or  never  hear  of  everything  in  discord  with  it. 
However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  counter-argument 
is  sometimes  supplied  unintentionally.  Thus  the 
admitted  fact  that  opium  is  now  grown  and  universally 
consumed  in  most  of  the  Chinese  provinces,  seems  al¬ 
together  irreconcilable  with  the  alleged  general  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  drug.  How  is  it  that  the  consumption  of 
the  50,000  chests  in  Central  and  Upper  India,  and  Raj- 
pootana,  is  unattended  with  the  frightful  effects  said 
to  follow  opium-smoking  in  China  ?  While  On  this 
point  we  may  add  one  to  the  few  illustrations  we  gave 
in  our  recent  notice  of  a  book  on  “  British  Opium 
Policy.”  The  Sikhs  and  Punjabees,  whom  many  an 
Anglo-Indian  officer  has  enthusiastically  declared  to  be 
the  bravest  and  toughest  fighters  in  the  world,  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  still  are,  opium-eaters  almost  to  a 
man.  The  view  of  an  orthodox  sowar  is  that  his  horse 
should  have  his  allowance  in  the  event  of  a  fatiguing 
march.  (The  equine  application  consists  in  wrap¬ 
ping  the  bit  in  a  dipped  in  the  invigorating 
liquid.) 

Proceeding,  next,  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  com¬ 
mendation,  we  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Tinling’s  concluding 
chapter  on  **  Reform  and  Finance  ”  deserves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  everyone  interested  in  the  opium  question  in 
particular,  and  Indian  finance  in  general.  It  is  the  best 
(non-official)  summary  which  we  have  yet  seen,  of  the 
multifarious  reports  bearing  on  the  Chinese  competition 
in  the  opium  trade.  It  corroborates  to  the  full  all  that 
we  lately  said  on  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  China.  The  danger  of  Chinese  competition 
was  indicated  thirty  years  ago  by  Captain  Balfour,  our 
Consul  at  Shanghai,  and  later  by  the  famous  traveller 
Hue,  who  said  that  the  Chinese  would  “  soon  cultivate 
the  poppy  on  a  largo  scale,  and  make  at  home  all  the 
opium  necessary  for  their  consumption.”  The  official 
reports  since  that  date  are  the  record  of  the  gradual 
fulfilment  of  Abbe  Hue’s  prediction.  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  smd  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Stanley,  in  1869, 
that  a  diminution  in  the  Chinese  demand  for  Indian 
opium  was  inevitable.  The  same  is  the  conviction 
implied  in  the  frequent  demands  for  an  increased  ex¬ 
tension  in  Indian  poppy  cultivation, a  correspondino* 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article.  Mr. 
Tinling  himself  states  the  case  with  sufficient  clearness, 
as  follows : — 

Tho  Chinese  may  bo  gaining  on  us  with  enormous  strides,  and 
yet  the  British  Government  be  quite  unaware  of  the  progress,  be¬ 
cause  China  still  continues  to  take  her  90,000  chests  (this  is  fur 
beyond  the  mark)  from  Bengal  and  Bombay  ;  but  w  hen  the  increase 
of  cultivation  has  overtaken  tho  increase  of  demand  ....  the  foreign 
supply  must  begin  to  be  cut  off,  except  the  preference  for  tho  Indian 
drug  be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  their  old  customers  for  the  foreign 
merchants,  in  spite  of  the  high  price  of  their  opium.  The  difference 
in  price,  however,  is  as  100  to  40;  so  that  the  preference  must  be 
very  strong  indeed  to  moke  the  Chinese  consumer  willing  to  pay 
fop  the  opium  from  abroad. 


Ifc  appears,  too,  that  Mr.  Laing,  one  of  India’s  ex- 
Fiuance  Ministers,  based  his  hopes  of  the  revenue  from 
opium,  on  lowered  prices.  On  the  confidence  of  financiers 
and  opium  merchants  in  tho  superior  quality  of  the 
Indian  article  our  author  writes  as  follows  : — 

This,  however,  was  leaving  out  of  reckoning  the  improvements 
which  time  and  skill  were  sure  to  work  in  the  Chinese  opium.  It 
w.*\s  natural  that  the  practice  of  a  century  should  have  given  a  great 
advantage  to  the  narcotic  prepared  by  British  governors,  chemists, 
and  agriculturists ;  but  the  Chinese  are  able  imitators,  and  they, 
too,  have  been  growing  opium  for  many  years,  with  a  stimulating 
knowledge  of  its  inferiority.  The  result  is  that  their  opium  has 
become  a  formidable  rival  to  that  of  the  Indian  Government,  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity ;  and  that  our  Gk)vernment  has  reason  to 
fear  that  in  a  very  short  time  connoisseurs  will  be  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  them  in  favour  of  the  produce  of  Bengal. 

Specimens  of  Chinese  opium  have  been  officially  ex¬ 
amined,  and  most  favourably  reported  on  in  India. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  consular  papers  also  state  that 
the  quality  of  the  home-grown  article  is  improving 
rapidly.  But — 

Even  while  the  opium  of  China  continues  to  be  inferior  to  that 
imported  from  abroad,  its  comparative  harmlessness  must  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  a  large  class  who  might  otherwise  prefer  the  foreign 
drug,  namely,  those  in  whom  the  desire  for  the  indulgence  is  blended 
with  the  fear  of  the  enslavement  and  ruin  which  the  narcotic  from 
abroad  has  the  terrible  reputation  of  producing.  Such  are  likely 
more  and  more  to  adopt  the  compromise  of  using  the  home-grown 
article,  which  adds  to  the  advantage  of  cheapness  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  being  less  injurious  to  health  and  more  easily  abandoned. 

Some  writers  on  this  subject  have  already  pointed  out 
that  a  change  in  the  Chinese  taste  for  opium  is  not  more 
improbable  than  was  at  one  time  the  change  in  the 
English  preference  for  the  strong  wines,  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  ;  and  the  alleged  disappearance  of  Indian  opium 
from  Szechuen  seems  to  justify  the  comparison. 


LE  VATHEK  DE  BECKFORD. 

Le  VatTiek  de  Bechford.  Avec  Preface  par  S.  Mallarm^. 

Besides  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  few  works  have  had 
their  publicity  more  fostered  by  advantageous  circum¬ 
stances  than  Beckford’s  ‘Yathek.’  The  author  was 
bom  to  notoriety  as  others  to  a  princedom.  Still  in  his 
boyhood,  as  the  richest  commoner  of  the  richest  country 
in  tho  world,  when  colossal  fortunes  were  rarer  than  in 
these  days  of  rapid  traffic  and  feverish  commerce,  ho 
could  be  regarded  as  a  being  almost  as  fabulous  as 
Plutus  himself.  His  was  one  of  the  few  instances  in  more 
modem  times  of  a  man  of  any  vividly  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  whom  facility  from  wealth  or  position  to  carry  out 
any  romantic  caprice  has  incited  rather  than  repressed. 
In  Fortunio  himself,  boundless  fortune  was  not  more 
strangely  wedded  to  fantastic  desire,  and  the  over¬ 
crowded  conception  of  the  French  poet  whose  writings 
almost  sicken  from  their  opulence  of  bizzarrerie  would 
have  paled  before  the  reality  of  what  Hazlitt  called  **  a 
desert  of  magnificence,  a  glittering  waste  of  laborious 
idleness,  a  cathedral  turned  into  a  toy  shop,  an  immense 
museum  of  all  that  is  most  curious  and  costly,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  worthless  in  the  productions  of  art 
and  nature.”  Nearly  everyone  in  childhood  has  mingled 
the  splendours  of  Fortunatus  or  the  White  Cat  with 
those  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  whose  sale  the  world  and  his  wife 
so  flocked  to  attend  that  not  a  bed  was  to  be  found  for 
love  or  money  for  twenty  miles  round  ;  and  the  papers 
seemed  never  weary  in  commemorating  tho  various 
make-shifts  the  “  ladies  of  quality  ”  w’ere  forced  to  put 
up  with.  It  is  stranger  still  that  Beckford  with  his  two 
fantastic  palaces,  and  two  even  more  fantastic  towers  loud 
by  day  and  loud  and  lit  by  night  from  the  hammers  and 
torches  of  its  hoard  of  workmen,  and  further  enjoying 
a  residence  at  Cintra  that  Byron  in  his  “  Childe 
Harold”  called  a  “paradise,”  should  have  yet  found 
heart  and  mind  to  revel  in  the  sombre  pageantry  of  his 
‘  Vathek.’  That  the  work  was  written  by  an  Englishman 
in  French  is  very  little  cause  for  wonder.  He  was 
gifted  with  a  naturally  flowing  style,  as  seen  in  his 
‘  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters,*  written  at 
eighteen  ;  and  his  *  Recollections  of  an  Excursion  to  the 
Monasteries  of  Alcoba9a  and  Batalha,’  show  a  wealth 
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of  words  and  imagery  almost  as  embarrassing  as  the  pare  the  first  sentence  of  *  Vathek  ’  in  its  French  and 
author’s  solid  gold  and  silver ;  of  imagery,  in  fact,  from  English  versions  to  see  how  much  is  gained  in  the  former 
the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  sailing  on  the  confluence  of  and  how  much  lost  in  the  latter.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the 
his  singular  experiences  and  education,  his  genius  must  book  is  the  contrast  more  striking.  As  in  ‘  Kubla  Kahn  * 
have  suffered  under  a  continual  plethora ;  and,  as  the  (and  both  works  had  analogies  in  their  mode  of  concep- 
more  fertile  imaginations  of  Southern  poets  are  apt  to  tion  and  execution)  the  flow  of  melody  becomes  larger 
run  riot  if  not  restrained  by  some  concise  form  of  verse,  and  more  stately  as  the  writer  abandoned  himself  to  its 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Beckford  found  a  correspond-  current.  This  reaches  the  highest  tide  of  music  at  the 
ing  check  in  framing  his  ideas  in  a  language  with  which  description  of  the  ‘  Hall  of  Eblis,*  and  will  keep  it  for 
he  was  thoroughly  conversant,  but  where  his  already  twofold  reasons  unique  in  French  literature. 


overwhelming  fancies  were  not  themselves  overwhelmed 
by  their  satellites  of  words.  Otherwise  no  book  of 
“  grammarie  ”  could  have  a  stranger  history.  Everyone 
knows  how  it  grew  like  wizard  work  out  of  ceaseless 
vigiling  ;  how  it  appeai*ed  first  in  its  translation  ;  how 
its  simultaneous  French  and  Swiss  editions  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  how  the  few  copies  left  became  the 
black  tulip  of  bibliomaniacs ;  but  the  strangest  part  of 
all  is  that  it  has  been  left  to  M.  Malarrn^  to  superintend 
the  only  thoroughly  French  edition  of  this  work  that 
has  appeared  since  that  published  by  Poin^ot  in  1787, 
and  of  which  only  some  three  or  four  copies  are  known 
to  exist. 

The  English  translation,  with  all  its  inferior  style,  has 
long  been  admitted  among  the  classics  of  our  language, 
and  the  story  itself  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  dilate 
upon.  With  this  English  translation  Beckford  declared 
himself  satisfied,  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  little  interest 
he  seems  to  have  subsequently  taken  in  the  matter. 
M.  Mallarm^  writes : — “  La  Grande  Bretagne,  attendant, 
tient  I’ceuvre  encore  par  la,  nn  Frau^ais  fautif  ou  banal ; 
car  le  fait  de  la  redaction  qui  garda,  traduite,  une 
splendeur,  n’emporte  pas  d’embl^e  Texcellence  de 
rorigmal.”  To  anyone  who  knows  the  work  in  French, 
the  English  version  must  indeed  seem  comparatively  a 
poor  aflair.  M.  Mallarm6  a  little  exaggerates  the  beauties 
of  the  style  when  he  writes  farther  on  : — **  Voltaire  imite 
(celui  de  belle  eau,  raais  e’est  mal  d’etre  a  ce  prix 
parfait),  une  prose,  qui  plus  souvent  annonce  Cbateau- 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 


TAe  Discipline  of  Drink.  By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett. 
(Burns  and  Oates.) — At  least  since  the  time  of  the 
Mosaic  Legislation  lawgivers  and  novelists  have  bor¬ 
rowed  sanctions  from  theology  and  an  ecclesiastical 


briand,  pent  honoreraussi  cet  autre  nom,  Beckford.”  By  rowed  sanctions  trom  theology  and  an  ecclesiastical 
these  extracts  from  the  editor’s  preface  it  will  be  seen  system  for  moral  rules,  or  even  for  mere  sanitary  pre- 
that  the  writer’s  style  is  itself  “  precious  ”  in  the  extreme,  cautions.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  too,  that^these  same  law- 
a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  even  more  apparent  in  M.  givers  have  generally  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  virulence 
Mallarme’s  prose  than  in  his  poetry,  where  it  has  been .  against  persons  who  have  endeavoured,  without  such 
noticed  by  Catulle  Mendes,  in  speaking  of  “  L’apres-midi  sanction,  to  carry  out  or  enforce  the  very  same  rules, 
d’un  Faune,”  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  specimen  of  Mr.  Bridgett  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who,  with  the 
studied  form  and  richness  of  rhyme  in  the  French  Ian-  approval,  and  following  in  the  steps  of  Cardinal  Manning, 


guage.  M.  Mallarme’s  translations  from  the  English 
poets  (among  which  we  need  only  refer  to  that  of 
Poe’s  “Raven,”  executed  with  all  a  poet’s  tact  and 
a  singular  delicacy  of  collateral  comprehension)  have 


has  lent  his  influence  to  the  teetotal  movement  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  has  written  an  extremely  interesting  ’  little 
volume,  *  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  regarding  the  Use, 


influenced  his  own  style  not  a  little.  An  English-  Abuse,  and  Disuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  especially  in 
man’s  French  work  must  be  of  especial  interest  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
to  a  Frenchman  who  courts  English  mannerisms  in  his  sixteenth  century.’  Incidentally,  Father  Bridgett  en- 
own  writings.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  in  the  one  it  deavours  to  show  that  the  Catholic  Church  did  all  it 
brings  on  an  almost  classical  simplicity  (“  cas  naturel  could  to  mitigate  what  might  be  called  a  national  vice, 
avec  un  etranger  inquiet  que  quelque  expression  trop  by  insistence  on  the  fasts  appointed,  on  penance  and 
audacieuse  ne  le  trahisse  en  arretant  le  regard  ”)  and  stringent  rules  for  priests,  and  this  no  one  would  deny. 


in  the  other  an  almost  audacious  exuberance.  Beck-  Secondly,  he  tries  to  show  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ford’s  French  style,  however,  is  very  delicious;  it  is  Church’s  influence;  in  other  words  —  the  spread  of 
both  concise  and  coloured  ;  and  here  we  find  the  virtue  Protestantism — has  been  directly  favourable  to  drunken- 
of  the  actual  rapid  execution — that  interflow  of  music  ness  as  to  vice  in  all  its  forms,  and  here  he  falls 
and  junction  of  line  to  line  that  one  finds  in  the  studied  into  the  old  fallacy  of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  And 
perfection  of  Virgil’s  Eclogues,  which,  for  this  reason,  lastly  he  tries  to  show  that  all  Protestant  schemes^  for 
perhaps  lose  more  by  translation  than  any  work  we  can  the  removal  of  drunkenness  are,  in  themselves,  heretical, 
remember.  The  few  errors  of  style  that  M.  Malarm4  useless  without  the  sacraments  of  his  church,  lead  to  a 
signalises  are  too  slight  to  dwell  upon,  and,  as  he  justly  spiritual  pride  which  is  a  worse  sin  tha^  the  fleshly 
observes,  the  occasional  Anglicisms  give  the  style  a  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  he  leaves  us^  to  draw  the  con- 
certain  fascinating  aroma  of  its  own,  and  which  is  to  elusion  that  all  who  wish  well  to  sobriety,  all  in  danger, 
him,  no  doubt,  doubly  precious.  From  a  patriotic  point  and  all  in  need,  will  do  well  to  accept  the  teaching  and 
of  view  we  should  have  a  grudge  against  M.  Mallarm^  the  practice  of  the  only  true  Church,  &c.  Gf  courae, 
for  emblazoning  French  literature  with  one  of  our  whenever  a  man  has  an  infallible  remedy,  whether 
classics.  The  French  are  already  far  richer  than  we  rison’s  Pills  or  Catholic  Sacramente,  ho  is  quite  right  m 
are  in  works  of  a  purely  imaginatively  descriptive  cha-  puffing  his  wares.  Mr.  Bridgett  will  excuse  us  for  saying 
racter,  though  the  ‘  Hall  of  Eblis  ’  has  never  been  sur-  that  we  do  not  accept  his  conclusions,  and  indeed,  as  far  as 
passed  either  by  Gautier  or  Flaubert.  From  a  literary  we  are  concerned,  the  controversy  between  the  reli^ous 
point  of  view,  however,  one  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  diflerences  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  ccincerns  us  httle 
the  care  and  zeal  bestowed  upon  the  labour  of  repro-  if  at  all.  But  we  are  greatly  interested  in  the  practical 
Auction,  and  for  the  facility  of  possessing  what  was  work  he  is  doing  for  the  inembers  of  his  own  coi^ 
otherwise  most  difficult  to  obtain.  One  has  only  to  com-  |  munion,  and  many  hints  which  he  gives  are  extremely 
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Talnable,  apart  from  the  religions  sanctions  with  which 
he  fortifies  them,  just  as  it  is  good  to  abstain  from  pork 
daring  hot  weather,  though  we  do  not  do  so  under 
the  obligations  of  the  Old  Testament.  Those  may  read 
Father  Bridgett’s  book  with  advantage  who,  wishing 
well  to  temperance,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  give  up 
their  own,  perhaps  moderate,  indulgence ;  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  himself,  though  implicitly  called  a  heretic,  may 
read  with  profit  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  so  earnest,  and 
that  with  some  sense  of  humour,  in  the  good  cause. 
Father  Bridgett,  however,  should  not  have  it  all  his 
own  way  when  he  claims  for  Roman  Churchmen  such 
strong  hatred  of  the  drinking  customs  of  the  nation. 
It  was  a  favourite  of  Beckett,  a  member  of  the  Council 
called  by  Alexander  III.,  one  who  was  incumbent  of 
several  livings,  a  canon  of  two  cathedrals  and  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Oxford,  who  wrote  the  well-known  song  be¬ 
ginning — 

Mihi  sit  propositum  in  tAbcrna  mori, 

Vinum  sit  appositum  morientis  ori,  &c. 

From  ilie  Ilehrides  to  the  Himalayas.  By  Constance 
F.  Gordon  Camming.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — The 
reader  will  be  grievously  disappointed  who  takes  up 
Miss  Gordon  Cumming’s  book  in  the  belief  that  it 
corresponds  to  the  character  suggested  by  its  title. 
“  As  we  sail  onwards,  legends  seem  to  multiply  ” ; 
and  not  only  legends,  but  religious  systems,  philo¬ 
sophies,  ethnologies,  primitive  culture — every  conceiv¬ 
able  question  from  the  age  and  contents  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  to  the  price  of  kelp.  Instead  of  a  book 
of  travels,  she  has  given  us  an  encyclopaKiia.  The 
legends,  we  admit,  are  sometimes  very  admirably  told  ; 
and  the  discussions  on  the  ancient  prevalence  of  sun, 
snake,  tree,  and  pig  worship  throughout  the  British 
Isles  and  most  parts  of  the  globe,  are  also  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  show  immense  powers  of  research.  Of  course, 
matter  of  this  sort,  when  introduced  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  may  be  welcome  in  a  book  of  travels ;  but  we 
protest  against  its  abuse  in  the  present  instance.  It  is 
matter  in  the  wrong  place.  The  reader  will  rightly 
conclude  from  this  encyclopoDdic  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  Miss  Camming  is  not  always  successful  in  her 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  life  of  the  countries 
through  which  she  has  travelled.  She  has  failed  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  place  to  which  she  devotes  the  last 
pages  of  her  two  arduous  volumes — wo  mean  Kasi  (Be¬ 
nares)  the  holy,  with  its  still  river,  like  a  city  in  dream¬ 
land.  Her  appreciation  of  the  Taj  Mehal  is  more  cor¬ 
rect,  but  her  description  of  it  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor’s  rather  extravagant  laudation  of  that  unique 
building.  Few  visitors  of  real  taste  would  accept  Miss 
Gordon  Cumming’s  estimate  of  the  inlaid  work  on  the 
Taj  walls.  The  designs  are  stiff,  and  too  conventional. 
Nor  is  the  central  building  distinguished  for  archi¬ 
tectural  skill.  Again,  Miss  Cumming’s  drawing  of  the 
glorious  central  dome  is  far  from  correct,  and  two  of 
the  four  minarets  are  as  unlike  the  exquisite  reality  as 
is  the  stem  of  a  “  churchwarden  ”  pipe.  The  author  is 
very  properly  enthusiastic  over  the  jalee^  or  marble 
screen  work,  inside  the  Taj,  but  there  is  still  finer  work 
of  the  kind  at  Futteypoor,  twenty-four  miles  away  from 
Agra.  We  think,  too,  that  Miss  Camming  is  in  error 
as  to  the  former  ownership  of  the  most  beautifully- 
designed  building  among  the  rained  palaces  of  Futtey- 
p(wr.  The  building  belonged  not  to  Akbar’s 
minister,  Beerbul,  but  to  Beerbul’s  daughter.  Nor  is 
it  exactly  true  that  the  glories  of  Futteypoor  are 
seldom  seen  by  human  eyes.  Visitors  are  not  only 
numerous  during  the  cooler  months  of  the  year ;  but 
they  show  their  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the 
place  by  turning  its  finest  buildings  into  dak  bungalows, 
or  rest-houses.  This  is  Vandalism,  for  which  the  North¬ 
western  Provinces  Government  is  responsible.  ’  Miss 
Camming  must  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  Indian 
jugglers  and  snake  charmers.  The  snake  stone,  which 
no  doubt  the  snake  men  offered  our  author  for 
two  annas,  is  a  vulgar  imposition.  Recent  official 
sports  show  that  the  invulnerability  of  the  mongoose 
18  a  myth ;  and  Miss  Cumming’s  notions  about  cure 
from  cobra  bite  are  wholly  mistaken.  Dr,  Fayrer  and 


the  poison  experimenters  have  proved  that  there  is 
no  known  cure  for  a  man  bitten  by  an  ordinary  cobra 
in  its  ordinary  vigour.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
cure  has  been  by  means  of  artificial  respiration;  but 
the  effect  of  the  treatment,  as  applied  in  Calcutta,  was 
merely  the  prolongation  of  life  for  periods  varying  from 
eight  to  twenty  or  more  hours. 

Friendly  Counsel  Series.  Foster's  "Decision  of  Charac^ 
ter^  and  other  Essays.  (Ward,  Lock  and  Tyler.)— If,  as 
the  writer  in  the  Encychpeedia  Britannica^  quoted  in  the 
preface  to  this  reprint,  says,  “  Multitudes  of  young  per¬ 
sons  have  regarded  as  a  bright  era  in  their  mental 
history  the  hour  when  this  volume  first  came  into  their 
hands,  and  have  never  ceased  to  rejoice  in  its  stimulating 
and  elevating  influences  on  their  faculties,”  it  must 
certainly  be  considered  as  very  sensible  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers  of  the  “  Friendly  Counsel  Series  ”  to  in¬ 
clude  it  in  their  list.  John  Foster  is  so  justly  celebrated 
as  an  essayist,  chiefly,  of  course,  on  account  of  the 
“  Decision  of  Character,”  that  w^e  are  very  glad  that  an 
age  which  is  so  greatly  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of 
famous  books  has  seen  fit  to  include  him.  This  reprint 
is  a  very  serviceable  one,  and  will  confer  great  pleasure 
on  many.  Some  useful  footnotes  have  been  added  to 
complete  its  value. 

The  Englishman's  Guide  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  (Longmans.) — Now  that  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  prove  the  theatre  of  the  grand  tour  of  our 
generation —  now,  too,  when  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exhibition  is  attracting  its  thousands  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  this  little  guide  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  probably  be  found  of  much  service  to 
English  people  about  to  make  their  first  journey  to  the 
other  side  of  the  pond,  and  be  found  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Quebec.  We  must  suggest,  however,  that, 
in  describing  the  New  York  theatres,  to  say  merely  that 
at  the  Bowery  Theatre  sensational  tragedies  and 
spectacles  are  played,  would  not  give  a  stranger  a  very 
correct  opinion.  The  Bowery  Theatre  is  a  low-class 
theatre,  almost  exactly  corresponding  to  our  Victoria 
Theatre,  the  home  of  highwaymen  dramas  and  other 
works  of  that  kind.  The  account  of  the  Western  region 
might  be  a  little  fuller,  but  the  little  book  is  very  useful, 
and  possesses  a  good  index. 

Historical  Course  for  Schools.  America.  J.  A.  Doyle. 
(Macmillan.) — We  have  a  great  many  histories  of 
America,  but  not  many  that  convey,  or  attempt  to 
convey,  in  a  popular  and  concise  form,  a  good  general 
idea  in  a  brief  space  of  the  actual  history  and  rise  of  the 
Great  American  Republic.  We  say  attempt  to  convey, 
because  in  this  case  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  little 
volume,  as  a  handbook  to  American  history,  though 
very  considerable,  is  decidedly  marred  in  merit  by  a 
certain  incorrectness  of  tone  and  looseness  of  statement 
which  tend  to  obscure  whatever  value  it  may  possess. 
What  is  the  use,  for  example,  of  accusing  the  Americans, 
during  the  War  of  Independence,  of  cowardice  ?  Is  it 
impossible  for  any.  Englishman  to  write  that  portion  of 
American  history  with  a  good  grace?  “Flowing  and 
meaningless  rhetoric  ”  also  was  by  no  means  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Lincoln’s  style  in  address.  The  account,  too, 
of  Sherman’s  famous  march  to  the  sea  might  almost  be 
called  ridiculous,  from  the  completely  wrong  idea  it 
would  convey  of  Sherman’s  treatment  of  the  cities  of 
the  South.  A  history  of  this  kind,  aiming  at  popular 
instruction,  should  be  very  carefully  edited  by  some 
experienced  person — the  series  is  said  to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Freeman — before  it  is  suffered  to  appear.  The 
book,  however,  may  be  useful.  Its  chief  merit  lies  in 
the  possession  of  an  index,  in  which  it  has  the  advantage 
over  many  far  better  works][of  its  kind. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Inchbold,  the  well-known  artist,  has  in  the  press 
a  volume  of  sonnets  entitled  *  Annus  Amoris.’  It  will  be  em¬ 
bellished  by  a  special  deHgn  by  the  author,  both  for  the  cover 
and  the  frontispiece,  and  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  King 
and  Co. 
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DRAMA. 


THE  GAIETY. 


We  Lave  been  anticipated  by  more  than  one  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  in  the  remark  that  the  word  recess  ”  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Gaiety.  It  produced  three 


new  pieces  on  Saturday  last — a  farce  by  Mr.  R.  Sou  tar,  a 
farcical  drama”  by  Mr.  Byron,  and  a  burlesque  by  the 


same  inexhaustible  writer.  Mr.  Byron  has  some  reason  to 
complain  of  his  critics.  He  called  Tottlcs  a  comic  drama, 
and  it  was  censured  as  being  farcical ;  he  calls  his  new 
play,  The  Bull  hy  the  IloniSy  a  farcical  drama,  and  it  has 
been  criticised  as  if  it  ought  to  obey  the  rules  of  comedy. 
Whatever  the  play  should  be  called,  we  certainly  found  it 
more  diverting  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the 
criticisms  of  Saturday’s  performance.  That  is  quite  intelligible. 
The  dialogue  is  fairly  well  filled  with  the  sudden  quips  of 
which  Mr.  Byron  is  such  a  master,  but  the  fun  depends  to  a 
larger  extent  than  usual  on  the  manner  in  which  the  words  are 
delivered,  and  that  naturally  improves  with  practice.  There 
are  generally  five  persons  on  the  stage  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  dialogue — two  married  couples,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stage,  with  Mr.  Byron,  acting  Mr.  Percival,  a  common  friend 
of  the  two  husbands.  Percival  stands  or  sits  in  the  middle, 
like  a  showman  between  his  puppets,  pulling  the  strings,  and 
Mr.  Byron  has  trusted  not  altogether  to  what  he  has  given  the 
couples  to  say,  but  to  the  contrasts  in  their  manner  of  saying  it. 
The  effect  is  lost  if  there  is  a  moment’s  hanging  fire,  and  it  must 
take  time  as  well  as  patience  to  bring  so  delicate  an  arrange¬ 
ment  into  perfect  working  order.  Tlie  tableau  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act  was  spoiled  when  we  saw  it  by  too  hurried  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  waiter,  and  the  finish  of  the  third 
act  also  struck  us  as  being  too  wild,  and  not  graduated  with 
sufficient  care.  The  acting  is  good,  but  the  precision  of  clock¬ 
work  is  needed  to  make  this  farcical  drama,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  clever  in  its  situations,  tell  as  it  ought. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  may,  if  he  likes,  call  Don  Quixote  a  hero 
and  a  martyr,  but  he  falls  into  a  mistake,  hardly  excusable  in 
him  because  it  is  common,  in  comparing  the  diet  of  the  hero 
to  that  of  a  more  recent  mirror  of  chivalry  as  described  by 
Charles  Reade.  "  Soup,”  says  Mr.  Sala,  **  composed  of  more 
beef  than  mutton,  minced  meat  on  most  nights,  griefs  and 
groans  on  Saturdays,  lentils  on  Saturday  (sic)  and  a  pigeon 
extraordinary  on  Sundays,  consumed  three  quarters  of  the 
revenue  of  the  hero  and  martyr,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.” 
If  Mr.  Sala  will  refresh  his  memory  by  turning  to  the  original 
text,  he  will  find  it  better  represented  as  follows  than  by  the 
translation  he  has  given  us : — “  A  hot  pot  in  w’hich  there  was 
more  beef  than  mutton,  a  mixed  dish  of  seasoned  meats  on  most 
nights,  resurrection  pie  on  Saturdays,  lentils  on  Fridays,  and 
some  pigeon  by  way  of  addition  on  Sundays.”  The  truth  is 
that  Cervantes  did  not  intend  the  worthy  knight’s  diet  to 
appear  penitential.  It  is  a  feverish,  heating  diet,^tending  to 
congestion  and  lack  of  sleep,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
Don  Quixote’s  madness.  There  is  too  little  resemblance 
between  such  diet  and  the  cooling  fare  which  James  Lambert 
receives  from  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 


It  may  be  that  James  Lambert  has  some  peccadilloes  which 
make  him  look  less  heroic  at  a  near  view  than  at  a  distance, 
but  the  man  who  saved  forty  human  lives  at  the  peril  of  his 
own,  and  lost  his  sight  in  that  heroic  service,  is  not  a  man  to 
be  treated  with  brutal  neglect,  whatever  his  faults  may  be. 
The  worst  that  has  been  said  of  him  is  that  he  has  not  saved 
money,  and  has  had  a  liking  for  whisky,  and  these  are  not 
crimes  which  justify  his  being  left  squalid  and  comfortless  in 
his  old  age.  Even  if  his  life  has  been  such  that  his  ideal  of 
happiness  is  centred  in  whisky,  that  is  his  misfortune,  and 
greater  sins  have  been  pardoned  in  heroes  before  now. 


I  their  relatives,  and  thus  live  surrounded  by  their  ancestors* 
This  is  much  more  practicable  than  the  image-keeping  of  the 
ancient  Roman  aristocrats.  The  Egyptian  skeleton  at  the 
feast,  to  denote  the  rapid  passing  of  life,  seems  to  have  only 
been  a  model  of  a  skeleton,  but  by  this,  the  new  method,  one 
would  live  encompassed  by  far  more  palpable  warnings,  and 
dine  in  the  middle  of  one’s  forefathers,  a  genuine  festin  de 
pierre.  This  novel  way  of  making  imperious  Caesar  **  stop  a 
hole  to  keep  the  wind  away,”  can  at  least  claim  originality  if  it 
has  no  other  merit.  It  is  also  said  that,  if  nickel  or  electro¬ 
plated,  the  petrified  corpse  would  make  a  very  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  and  accurate  statue. 


The  complaints  that  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
wanton  injuries  to  Stonehenge,  made  by  tourists  and  others 
apply  equally  to  almost  every  erection  of  importance  in  the 
kingdom.  The  pitiful  practice  of  writing  names  on  publio 
edifices,  monuments,  &c.,  can  probably  only  be  put  an  end  to 
with  the  eradication  of  human  vanity,  but  the  carrying  off 
piecemeal  of  statues  and  tombs,  can,  and  ought  to  be, 
suppressed.  The  grave  of  John  Bunyau,  in  Bunhill  Fields, 
is  one  of  the  latest  examples  of  this  kind  of  treatment,  and  soon, 
unless  looked  after,  the  stones  that  mark  it  will  cease  altogether 
to  exist. 


A  tablet  commemorative  of  Niebuhr,  the  German  historian, 
was  inserted  at  Rome  in  the  I’ulace  Savelli,  which  he  in¬ 
habited  in  his  quality  of  ambas.sador,  on  August  27,  the 
centenary  of  Niebuhr’s  birthday.  Prince  Orsiui,  to  whom  the 
house  belongs,  invited  such  admirers  of  the  late  historian  as 
were  staying  at  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  celebration. 


At  this  time  of  the  year,  numerous  learned  societies  of 
Germany  are  holding  their  annual  “  Wander-Versammlungen,” 
or  migratory  meetings,  the  first  of  which,  it  will  bo  remem¬ 
bered,  was  started  by  Oken,  the  distinguished  scientist,  whose 
idea  gave  rise  also  to  the  British  Association.  The  German 
journalists,  too,  have  of  late  years  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
to  discuss  subjects  connected  with  their  profession — such  as  the 
laws  on  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  the  establishment  of  Aid 
Societies  for  members  incapacitated,  by  illness,  and  so  forth. 
This  year’s  meeting  of  the  journalists  has  resolved  by  acclama¬ 
tion,  that  the  German  ParUament  is  to  be  called  upon  to  insist 
on  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  of  a  Press  prosecution.  The 
Executive  Committee  for  next  year  is  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  nineteen  leading  journals  at  Frankfort, 
Berlin,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Flberfeld,  Stuttgart,  Munich, 
Leipzig,  Breslau,  and  Vienna.  In  spite  of  the  events  of  1800, 
which  brought  about  the  ejection  of  German-Austria  from  the 
Confederacy,  the  Austrian  Press  continues  being  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  German  nation. 


At  Danzig,  the  Co-operative  Societies  of  Germany  have  held 
their  annual  meeting  within  the  last  few  days.  Some  300 
delegates  were  present.  M.  Schulze-Delitzsch,  the  founder  of 
those  societies,  read  the  report.  There  are  in  Germany,  at  the 
least,  1,300,000  members  of  various  co-operative  unions. 
The  business  transacted  by  them  amounted  last  year  to 
2,000,000,000  markj  their  capital  was  170,000,000;  the 
sums  credited  by  them  reached  about  300,000,000  mark.  This 
refers  to  the  German  Empire  solely.  In  German-Austria,  the 
co-operative  movement  is  also  on  the  increase. 


This  year’s  general  meeting  of  the  German  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Societies  will  take  place  at  Wiesbaden,  from 
September  25th  to  the  28th.  Roman  antiquities  will  be  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion,  for  which  the  town  itself,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  offer  much  valuable  material. 


Some  unpleasant  person  in  France  has  proposed  that,  instead 
of  cremation,  basket,  or  ordinary  burial,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
shall  be  immersed  in  a  liquid  prepared  jby  him,  which  has  the 
result,  after  a  space  of  time,  of  completely  petrifying  the 
corpse.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  new  idea  is  that,  after  a 
time,  people  may  build  their  houses  with  the  petrified  bodies  of 


The  ‘'National  and  International  Bibliography  of  Hungary 
(1441-1877),’  to  which  we  recently  referred,  and  which  is 
being  edited  by  K«  M.  Kertbeny,  the  masterly  translator  of 
Petofi’s  poems,  will  comprise  about  80,000  numbers,  partly  in 
Magyar,  partly  in  twenty  other  languages.  The  first  series  of 
the  ^st  volume,  which  has  already  been  published,  comprises 
415  numbers  of  *  Translations  from  the  Hungarian  into  seven¬ 
teen  foreign  languages.’  We  learn  that  the  continuation  of 
this  meritorious  work  is  to  be  printed  now  at  Government  ex¬ 
pense,  in  the  State  Printing  Office  at  Ofen.  ^The  German 
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and  bitterer  language  than  he.  The  siege  of  Paris,  and  the 
Commune  rising,  broke  his  spirit.  His  daughter  having  been 
married  to  a  Strassburg  gentleman,  Nefftzer  lived  of  late  at 
Basel,  in  order  to  be  near  her ;  not  wishing,  as  he  did,  to 
reside  in  annexed  Alsace,  whilst  life  in  France  had  become  a 
burden  to  him.  Ho  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  who 
systematically  refused  accepting  a  decoration,  though  it  was  a 
Republican  minister  that  offered  him  the  title  of  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  considered  it  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  not  to  be  decorated.  Had  there  been  more  men  of  his 
stamp,  great  misery  might  have  been  spared  to  France, 

VArt  of  last  week  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  M. 
Legros,  the  new  Slade  Professor  at  University  College. 

A  report  has  been  submitted  by  Captain  Rudaire  to  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society,  which  is  entirely  favourable  to  the 
suggested  scheme  of  connecting  the  great  salt  lakes  in  the 
south  of  Tunis  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  means  of  a 
canal.  The  length  of  the  canal  required  would  be  only  thirty- 
four  English  miles,  and  at  its  highest  point  would  be  only  140 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  according  to  Captain 
Rudaire,  the  soil  is  very  easy  to  cut  through. 

It  is  rather  sad  to  see  all  the  railway  stations  throughout  the 
country  placarded  with  huge  announcements  declaring  that  the 
Hour  is  **  the  paper  of  the  day.”  This  is  indeed  what  Geoige 
Warrington  calls  the  trophies  of  victory,  and  the  battle  lost.” 
If  the  placards  announced  that  the  Hour  is  the  successor  of 
the  Day^  there  might  be  some  sense  in  the  intimation,  for  it  is 
not  long  since  the  metropolitan  daily  paper,  called  the  Day^  ran 
its  brief  course,  and  set  in  darkness.  We  wonder  how  long 
these  inscriptions  will  be  allowed  to  remain?  Intended  as 
triumphal  announcements,  they  have  become  epitaphs.  If 
they  are  only  kept  up  long  enough  they  will  secure  for  the 
Hour  that  six  months’  fame  after  death  which,  according  to 
Hamlet,  a  great  man  must  build  churches  to  obtain ;  and  thus 
for  at  least  half  a  year  the  hobby  of  the  enterprising  projectors 
who  started  the  Hour  will  escape  being  recorded  with  the 
hobby-horse  whose  epitaph  Hamlet  has  likewise  so  pithily 
recorded. 

A  writer  in  a  provincial  paper  complains  of  some  of  the 
I  church  voluntaries,  to  hear  certain  of  which,  he  says,  has  long 
been  an  eyesore  to  him.  We  should  like  to  know  how  some 
disagreeable  sight  would  affect  this  writer.  Would  it  give 
him  the  ear-ache  ?  Would  too  strong  a  perfume  affect  his 
teeth,  or  would  he  stop  the  nose  ”  at  a  twinge  of  the  gout  ? 
Goethe,  indeed,  spoke  of  seeing  with  feeling  hand,  and  feeling 
with  seeing  eye ;  but  Goethe  had  a  particular  meaning  in  this, 
and  knew  what  he  was  writing  about. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wills’  new  play,  Jane  Shores  is  being  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bristol,  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  com¬ 
pany,  with  Miss  Heath  as  heroine.  The  streets  of  Bristol  are 
everywhere  enlivened  by  large  coloured  posters,  representing 
apparently  Jane  Shore  in  the  days  of  her  pride  and  Jane  Shore 
in  the  days  of  her  fall,  as  well  as  a  captivating  illustration  of 
the  sensation  scene  which  is  probably  destined  soon  to  animate 
London. 

Our  contemporary.  Punchy  when  he  has  an  article  about 
places  that  one  might  visit  in  the  holiday,  and  is  particularly 
humorous,  almost  in  every  paragraph,  about  the  defects  of 
English  people  in  speaking  foreign  languages,  would  do  welL 
when  he  makes  fun  of  Brown’s  attempts  at  French,  and 
Smith’s  attacks  on  German,”  not  to  speak  of  the  Schweitzer- 
hoff.”  Does  not  Mr.  Punch  see  that  this  is  an  attack  on  Ger¬ 
man  bad  enough  for  any  Smith  to  make  P  We  fear  he  has 
been  corrupted  by  the  low  Bavarian  of  his  representative  at 
Bayreuth. 

Mr.  Henry  Crompton  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  by 
Messrs.  King  and  Co.,  a  work  entitled  ‘  Industrial  Conciliation.’ 
It  points  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
systems  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  development  of  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed.  It  should  command  a  large  sale  among  •^tho 
organised  working-men. 


Literature  of  Hungary,  and  Germany’s  Literature  on  Hungary 
(1441-1801),’  will  bo  the  contents  of  the  next  volume.  It  will 
comprise  about  8,000  numbers.  Everything  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  last  five  centuries  in  the  English  language 
on  Hungary  is  also  to  be  marked  down.  M.  Kertbeny,  who, 
amidst  many  sacrifices,  has  devoted  a  life-time  to  his  country’s 
literary  glory,  and  who  was  formerly  aided  by  Sir  John 
Bowring  in  everything  connected  with  Hungarian  aspirations, 
would  be  glad  to  receive  any  communications  from  this 
country.  His  address,  we  perceive,  is :  Bruckbad,  Pesth. 

The  Council  of  the  General  German  Women’s  Association 
has  decided  to  hold  a  Delegates’  Conference  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Main,  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  higher  education 
of  the  female  sex,  the  opening  up  of  new  avocations,  and  the 
doing  away  of  unjust  laws,  are  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

Some  little  time  ago,  a  weekly  paper  besought — nay, 
conjured — women  not  to  thrust  their  presence  upon  men  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  smoking-room.  Someone  now  com¬ 
plains  that  women  will  travel  in  the  smoking  carriages  of 
railways,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  themselves,  as 
in  the  other  cases,  but  apparently,  according  to  this  person,  out 
of  mere  hardness  of  heart,  for  he  suggests  that  every  railway 
company  should  make  some  stringent  by-law  which  will 
prevent  the  constant  incursion  of  the  irrepressible  female  in 
carriages  set  apart  for  the  male  sex.  Does  he  then  look  upon 
women  as  Simonides  of  Amorgos  did,  and  regard  them  as  so 
innately  evil  as  always  to  be  doing  what  they  ought  not  to  do ; 
or  would  he  treat  them  os  Amazons,  and  have  them  prevented 
from  pushing  themselves  upon  him  by  force  of  arms  P 

Death,  according  to  Horace,  pursues  the  Flying  Man.  We 
hope  the  enterprising  person  who  has  constructed  a  flying- 
machine,  with  the  help  of  which  he  purposes  to  soar  from 
Dover  to  Calais  and  back  again,  will  consider  well  the  Horatian 
warning  before  he  wings  his  way.  It  is  not  so  long  since  a 
poor  fellow  in  London,  who  called  himself  the  Flying  Man, 
tried  some  bold  experiments  which  only  landed  him  on  the  way 
to  dusty  death.  No  doubt  there  is  something  in  the  principle 
of  the  flying-machine  which  may  one  day  be  developed  and 
turned  to  practical  account.  But  there  will  be  a  good  many 
victims,  we  fear,  before  anything  is  made  of  that  new  and  sen¬ 
sible  theory  of  a  flying-machine  which  M.  Nadar  hoped  to 
illustrate  in  action,  and  which  so  grave  a  critic  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  favourably  approved.  The  old  idea  was  to  construct 
something  lighter  than  the  air — as  if  the  eagle  were  lighter 
than  the  air  he  throbs  through.  The  modem  principle  is  to 
secure  and  apply  by  some  mechanical  combination  the  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  force  which  carries  the  heavy  wild  swan 
through  the  light  atmosphere.  The  difficulty,  as  yet,  is  to  get 
at  the  way  of  doing  this.  A  man  out  West  devised  a  flying- 
machine  on  the  soundest  principles,  and  spent  years  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  No  labour  or  cost  was  spared,  and  the  machine  was 
absolutely  perfect,  but  for  one  defect.  As  the  constructor  ex¬ 
plained,  “  the  pesky  thing  wouldn’t  fly.”  We  do  not  know  that 
this  is  the  worst  defect  such  a  piece  of  mechanism  could  have. 
If  the  machine  which  is  expected  to  whisk  its  maker  from 
Dover  across  the  Channel,  round  the  Calais  lighthouse,  and 
back,  should  refuse  to  soar  an  inch  above  English  ground,  the 
maker,  at  least,  is  safe  at  home.  But  what  if  it  flounders 
about  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  descends  into  the 
deep,  or  comes  flapping  against  the  cliffs  P  Benvenuto  Cellini 
persuaded  some  people  that  he  had  made  a  machine  by  which 
he  could  fly  from  a  high  tower;  but  he  took  care  not  to  put  the 
engine  to  any  public  test.  Let  our  new  flying  man  be  cautious 
about  preening  his  trembling  wing  to  take  his  flight  he  knows 
not  whither. 

A  Paris  letter  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  says  of  M.  Nefftzer, 
the  late  editor  of  the  TempSy  who  recently  died  at  Basel,  in 
Switzerland,  that  for  many  years  he  was  like  a  pearl  amidst 
the  dirt  of  the  Imperialist  Press.”  His  paper  was  the  organ 
of  the  progressive  and  peace-loving  Democracy,  which  ener¬ 
getically  resisted  clerical  reaction.  A  French  patriot,  the 
Alsatian  Nefftzer  was  at  the  same  time  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  German  science,  literature,  and  art.  Nobody  condemned 
the  unprovoked  attack  made  upon  Germany,  in  1870,  in  severer 
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Captfun  Burnaby,  whose  recent  journey  to  Khiva  and  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Khan  excited  so  much  attention  in  military  and 
political  circles,  has  in  preparation  a  narrative  of  his  adventures 
and  experiences,  which  will  shortly  be  published,  by  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  under  the  title  of  ‘  A  Bide  to 
Khiva.’ 

<The  Canon  of  the  Bible;  its  Formation,  History,  and 
Fluctuation,’  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson,  to  be  published  this  autumn  by  Messrs.  King  and 
Co.  It  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  that  concerns  the 
formation  and  history  of  the  Bible  canon,  involving  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  questions  as  the  inspiration,  authenticity, 
anthority,  and  age  of  the  Scriptures.  The  author  has  availed 
himself  of  the  processes  of  recent  criticism,  and  has  dealt  with 
the  subject  in  a  purely  scientific,  impartial,  and  critical 
spirit.  ^ 

Mrs.  Vaughan  Jennings’s  work,  entitled  ‘  Rahel ;  her  Life 
and  Letters,’  will,  we  are  informed,  contain  a  portrait  of 
Bahel  engraved  from  the  painting  by  Daffinger.  It  will  be 
published  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  King  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Commodore  Goodenough’s  journals 
and  memoirs  have  been  so  well  received  by  the  public  that  a 
second  edition  has  become  necessary.  It  is  now  in  the  press, 
and  vrill  be  ready  shortly. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  **  The 
Corn-Law  Rhymer,”  in  two  volumes,  is  being  prepared  for 
publication  by  Messrs.  King  and  Co.,  under  the  editorship  of 
his  son,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John’s,  Antigua.  It 
will  contain  a  steel  engraving  of  the  tomb  and  statue  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  working-men  of  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Edward  Dowden,  whose  work,  entitled  ‘  Shakspere,  his 
Mind  and  Art,’  has  already  made  his  name  known  as  one  of  the 
first  Shakespearian  critics,  has,  we  are  informed,  a  volume  of 
poems  in  the  press  which  will  be  published  shortly  by  Messrs. 
King  and  Co. 

*  Rays  from  the  Southern  Cross  ’  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of 
poems  written  by  a  lady  who  has  resided  for  many  ye  ars  in 
New  Zealand.  It  will  be  profusely  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Walsh,  of  Tasmania.  Among  other  volumes  of  poetry  which 
are  announced  for  autumn  publication  by  Messrs.  King  and  Co. 
we  may  mention  *  St.  Malo’s  Quest,’  by  the  Rev.  John  Adams, 
M.A.,  and  *  Poems,’  by  Henry  Weybridge  Ferris. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

_  GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 


PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

.L  Thoroiurh  Ednoation.  Qarafnl  Tralninff.  Viill  n*  Vana 


A  Thorooffh  Edaoation.  Careful  Trainiug.  Pull  particulars  of  Pooa.  Studies, 
and  Attepdanoe  in  Proaitectos. 

I^OTICE. — ^ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermyn  Street, 

-LX  L^on.— The  TWENTT-SIXTH  SESSION  wiU  BEGIN  on  MONDAY, 
the  2nd  OCTOBER.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application. 

TRBNHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


QtTEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  IN  IRELAND.— QUEEN’S 

COLLBOB,  OALWAT. 

The  SESSION  1878-7  will  oommenoe  on  TUESDAY,  the  17th  day  of  Ootobkr, 
when  the  Supplemental,  Scholarship,  and  other  Examinations  will  be  proceeded 
with,  as  laid  down  in  Prospectus. 

The  Examination  for  Matriculation  in  the  sereral  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  and  in  the  Department  of  Engineering,  will  be  held  on  FRIDAY,  the 
20th  of  OCTOBKR. 

Farther  information  and  Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Registrar. 

By  order  of  the  President, 

Angnst  12,  1878.  T.  W.  MOFFETT,  LL.D.,  Registrar. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


AN  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  September  25,  for  TWO  SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  Value  £60  and  £i0  respectively.  The  Subjects  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  Preliminary  Scientifio  M.B.  Examination  at  the  London 

University  (see  University  Calendar).  _ 

Also,  on  September  28,  for  TWO  BUXTON  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Value  £80  and 
£20  respectively,  in  the  Subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Examination,  as  regulated 
by  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration. 

Intending  Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  not  later  than  September  20. 
Particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Sbcbetabt,  at  the 
Medical  College,  l^mer  Street,  Mile  End,  E. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  (^ina,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  ComiMny  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vii  the  Sue*  Oaaal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offlees— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  B.W. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  partienho-  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretioally) 
remote  contingency ;  bnt  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  jonmey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extingnished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absuvffly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insnranoe  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T>  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

X\  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— *2  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRU8TKE8. 

I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.8. 

I  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DiRxerroRS. 

air-  H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  B.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Mntnal  Assuranoe  with  Guarantee. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.F, 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecripte, 
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A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  Israed  by  the  Company  for  £3 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowanoe  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  snms,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S.. 
Managing  Director. 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE.  AND  ART. 

Fnics  3d. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,578,  AUGUST  26,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Russia  and  Servia.  The  War.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Cardinal  Virtue. 

The  Church  in  its  Beanty.  Election  Expenses. 

The  Agricultural  Labourers  of  Italy. 

Judicious  Purchases.  CTity  Fauna. 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACKHDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  CJhalrman. 

Offices— 64  CORN  HILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


George  Ticknor.  Timber  and  Timber  Trees.  A  Book  of  Verse  from  India. 
Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey’s  New  Novel. 

Minor  Notices.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Drama— French  Flayers :  M.  Faure. 


Music. 


AUTOTYPE. 

ERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLU8TRA 

TIONS. 


Variorum  Notes, 


XT  TIONS.— The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Prooesees,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palfeogr^bical,  Numlsmatical,  Royal  Oeographioal,  and  other 
Leaned  Societies.  Fac-slmiles  of  Medals  and  Ciolns,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  6io.,  to. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 

Place,  London,  W.  _ 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtsr. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15«.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 


A  WIDOW  LADV,  of  good  family,  residing  in  a  small 

Town  (where  there  is  a  first-class  School),  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
^land,  would  be  happy  to  TAKE  CHARGBof  TWO  or  THREE  CHILDREN 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  who  would  have  the  same  care  and  edn* 
^tioh  as  her  own  little  sou  and  daughter.  Terms  for  Board  and  Education, 
W  Guineas  per  Annum. — For  further  particulars,  apply  by  letterto  A.  H.,  care 
of  Messrs.  Leathwatt  t  Simmoxs,  1  Pope’s  Head  Alley,  (jomhill,  London,  E.C. 
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Three  HUNDRED  million  dollars  united 

STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOUR-AND-A-HALP  PER  CENT.  FUNDED 
LOAN  (in  Bonds  issued  and  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  the  United  States 
of  America).  These  bonds  arc  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  authorise  the  refunding  of  the  National 
Debt,  approved  July  14th,  1870,  amended  by  an  Act  approved  January  30th, 
1871,"  and  arc  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Unitra  States  after  the  Ist 
September,  1891,  in  Coin  of  the  standard  valncof  the  United  States,  on  said  July 
14th,  1870  (Gold  Coin),  with  interest  in  such  Coin  from  the  day  of  their  date  at 
the  rate  of  4J  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  on  the  Ist  June,  Ist  Sep¬ 
tember,  1st  December,  and  1st  March  in  each  year.  The  principal  and  interest 
are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  taxation  in  any  form,  by  or  under  State,  Municipal,  or  Local  Authority. 
The  proceeds  of  this  operation  are  to  be  applied  to  redeem  and  cancel  an  equal 
amount  of  United  States  Five-Twenty  Six  per  Cent.  Bonds,  as  provided  in  said 
Acts.  Thu  issue  of  300,000,000  dols.  U  the  entire  amount  of  the  Four-and-a-llalf 
per  Cent.  Fan<lod  Loan  authorised  by  the  above-mentioned  Acts  of  Congress. 

Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  and  Sons,  J.  8.  Morgan  and  Co.,  and  Seligam 
Brothers  are  prepamd  to  receive  Subscriptions  at  the  office  in  New  Court. 
St.  Swithin'f  I^ne,  on  account  of  the  above  300,000,000  dols.  Four-and-a-Ualf 
per  Cent.  Bonds. 

Forms  of  Application  and  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
above-mentioned  Firms. 

Suliscription  LUts  will  bo  opened  on  Thursday,  the  31st  August,  and  will  bo 
closed  on  or  txifore  Tuesday,  the  6th  September. 

The  price  of  issue  is  £1031  for  every  600  dol.  Bond,  payable  as  follows 
£6  0  0  on  application. 

20  0  0  on  allotment. 

35  0  0  on  31st  October. 

26  0  0  on  28th  December. 

28  10  0  on  22nd  February,  1877. 


The  failure  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  instalments  subjects  all  previous  payments 
to  forfeiture. 


Subscribers  may  pay  up  the  remaining  instalments  under  discount  at  rates  to 
be  fixed  hereafter. 


The  Bonds  may,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  be  Inscribetl,  and  United  States 
Treasury  cheques  for  dividends  thereon  will  be  sent  from  Washington  to  the 
register^  addren  of  the  holder  in  any  part  of  Europe,  on  the  principle  adopted 
bv  the  Bank  of  England  in  paying  the  interest  on  Consols.  An  officer  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  will  remain  for  some  time  in  London,  to  inscribe,  free  of 
charge,  the  Bonds  into  the  names  of  such  holders  as  may  desire  it. 

The  Bonds  to  bearer,  with  coupons  attached,  are  in  denominations  of  60  dols., 
100  dols.,  500  dols.,  and  1,000  dols.  The  registered  Bonds  are  in  like  amounts, 
with  the  additional  denominations  of  6,000  dols.,  10,000  dols.,  20,000  dols., 
and  60,000  dols. 

London,  New  Court,  St.  Switbin's  Lane, 

August  30, 1876. 


300,000,000  DOLLARS  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOUR-AND-A- 
UALF  PER  CENT.  FUNDED  LOAN. 

To  Messrs . 

Gentlemen,—  request  that  you  will  allot  to  dols.  say 
dollars  nominal  capital  of  the  above  stock,  on  which  enclose  the  required 
deposit  of  £6  per  600  dols.,  or  £  ,  and  agree  to  accept  that  amount, 

or  any  less  sum  that  may  be  allotted  to  ,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conditions  of  your  Prospectus  of  the  30th  of  August,  1876. 

. Gentlemen, 

Your  oliedient  Servant, 

Name  at  full  length . 

Address  in  full . 

Dated  this  . 


POSITIVE 


GOVERNMENT  SECURITY 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

CuiEV  Offices  :  34  Cannon  Street,  London. 


LIFE 


New  Board  of  Directors. 

Chait'tnan — Matthew  Hatton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  National  Discount 
Comiiany,  and  of  Alliance  Bank. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Roden  ^urke,  18  Finch  Lane,  E.C.  (formerly  on  the 
•  Positive  Board  at  Madras). 

John  A.  Breniner,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Frederick  Campion,  Esq.,  Frenches,  Rodhill,  Surrey, 

William  Augustus  Clark,  Esq.,  10  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C, 

Charles  Deacon,  Esq.,  8  Orsett  Terrace,  Hyde  Pork. 

John  Grey,  Esq.,  Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

Thomas  Kemble,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Runwell  Hall,  Chelmsford. 

Arthur  Langdaie,  Esq.,  1  York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park. 

William  Henry  Maturin,  Esq.,  C.B.,  6  Courtfleld  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 


Unequalled  Advantaoes  to  Assurers. 

1. — Absolute  security  to  the  Assured  by  the  investment  of  the  Entire  Net 
Premiums  in  Government  Securities. 

3.— Policies  Indisputable. 

3. --N0  restriction  upon  travel  or  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

4.  — Policies  not  wholly  forfeited  if  payment  of  Premiums  be  discontinued,  the 

holders'  rights  being  in  proportion  to  Premiums  paid. 

3* — Assurers  have  the  right  of  claiming  at  any  time,  either  on  loan  or  surrender, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

-A-  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  aU  parU  of  the  World. 

(OEOROB  WM.  LOVELL. 
«cr«unrs  ^  jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


Reliance  mutual  life  assurance  society. 

•  71  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  KO.  ' 


TruUeet, 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross. 

The  Right  Hon.  Visoount  Kir-  I  Sir  J.  T.  Ttrsll,  Bart. 

KALDIB.  I  W.  M.  TUFNELL,  Esq. 


Directors. 


J.  T.  Abdy,  Esq.,  County  Ck)urt  Judge, 
Baddow  House,  Chelmsford. 

W.  W.  Dufficld,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Chelms¬ 
ford. 

Thomas  Eykyn,  Esq.,  Ladbrokc  Grove, 
Kensington  Park.  . 

J.  W.  Egerton  Green,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Banker,  (Colchester. 

Alexander  Howden,  Esq.,  Ship  and 
Insurance  Broker,  Birohin  I^e. 

John  W.  Lay,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Walcott’s, 
Great  Tey,  Essex. 


J.  Oxley  Porker,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Banker 
Maldon. 


William  Phelps,  Esq.,  Montague  Place 
Bussell  Square.  * 

John  Pike,  Esq.,  Hop  Merchant,  South¬ 
wark. 

Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.,  Freshwater. 

Isle  of  Wight.  ' 

Charloi  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Tenby. 
James  C.  Traill,  E^. ,  Castle  Hill,  Caith- 
ness-shire,  and  Twyford,  Berks. 

W.  M.  Tufnell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  B^ker, 
Chelmsford. 


£103  10  0 

Scrip  will  be  Issued.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4|  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be 
allowed  on  the  Instalments  from  the  date  of  pa3nnent  to  tlie  28th  February, 
1877,  and  a  coupon  for  the  amount  will  be  attached  to  the  scrip.  The  interest 
on  the  first  instalment  will  date  from  the  16th  September.  The  Bonds  of  the 
Funded  I..oan  are  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  will  be  delivered  in  London, 
in  exchange  for  scrip,  after  payment  of  the  last  instalment,  with  coupons 
attached,  payable  quarterly,  the  first  of  which  will  be  due  on  the  1st  June, 
1877. 

Applications  for  these  Bonds  must  be  made  in  the  accompanying  form.  In 
case  the  allotment  should  not  require  the  whole  deposit,  the  surplus  will  be  re¬ 
turned  ;  and,  if  the  deposit  be  insufficient  for  the  first  instalment  on  the  amount 
allotted,  the  balance  required  mast  be  paid  forthwith. 

In  COSO  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the  deposit  of  the  applicant  will  be 
returned. 


Edward  Butler,  Esq. 

AuUtant  Secretary. — Henry  Unwin,  Esq. 

Medical  Officers. — J.  W.  Ogle,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  H.  Fly  Smith,  Esq.,  M.B. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  &  Co.,  Birchin  Lane. 

The  London  and  County  Bank. 

Messrs.  Sparrow,  Tufnell,  &  Co.,  Chelmsford. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Street,  Son,  &  Poyndcr,  27  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Messrs.  Gepp  &  Sons,  (Thelmsford. 


All  kinds  of  Life  Assurance  may  be  effected. 

Loans  granted  on  available  security. 

A  husband  may  effect  an  Assurance  by  which  the  Society  will  undertake  at 
his  death  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  sum  assure!,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum,  to  his  widow  for  her  life,  and  at  her  decease  to  divide  the  fund  equally 
among  his  children,  or  their  representatives,  or  in  whatever  way  the  Policy  may 
set  forth.  This  application  of  Life  Assurance  commends  itself  to  persons 
desirous  of  making  a  safe  and  inexpensive  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  families. 

The  entire  Premiums  on  a  whole  Life  Policy  may  be  paid  yearly  by  ten  equal 
sums  ;  and  if  at  any  time  such  payments  be  discontinued,  those  which  have  been 
made  will  each  secure  one-tenth  of  the  original  amount  assured. 


'piIE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS.  ' 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buildeno  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  CJhanoery 
Lane.  _ 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkhkck  Freehold  Land  Socumr,  29  and  30  Sonthampton 
Buildings,  CJhancery  Lone. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildingi, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  60/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  CJheque-books  supplied.  English  ond  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Monday's  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  he  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 


O-EOXiO 01307, 


149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Anstod,  Oeikie,  Lycll,  Jakes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £3  3  0 

200  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  ® 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  M 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JOHN  TANN»S 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


Areal  summer  delicacy.— rose’s  Limk  Juice 

Cordial  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink.  In  soda  or  potash, 


Cordial  mixed  with  w’ater,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potadi, 
cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  snpplies  a  delightful 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  ^Id 
everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Road,  Finsbury. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavonring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facnimiin  of  Bmion  Liebig’s  rig^ture  across  label. 


■  / 


II 


/ 
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BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABTCA  CHOCOLATE. 

OMilrterg  for  13  cnpg,  at  2i. ;  3i  cups,  8«.  6<l. ;  48  cupa,  it,  ; 
*88  caps,  80a. ;  576  cupa,  55j.  .  . 


T^O  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Invalid  can  cum  himself,  withont  medicine,  InoonTenlenoe.  or 
expense,  by  Uving  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABIC  A  FOOD, 

which  SATCS  fifty  times  ita  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  tn  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatnlency,  nervonsness,  biliousneas.  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infinensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  goat,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabet^,  paralmis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  suoceiw  vrtth 
adults  and  delicate  Infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 18.19. 

“Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARE  ITS 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  coses  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  ali 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years,  ^fy  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  snarers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theologry  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovi." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872; — “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nnrses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  kc. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIP.ATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulenoy,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-Ic^re  No.  62,422  of  Con¬ 
sumption. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


■pvU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  eoothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
or  ca^ised  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
aw  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8<.  6d. : 
*  lb.,  6s. ;  21  lb.,  60i. 

■pvEP^TS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

n London.  W. ;  same  hnniiM  9A  Pliuvi  XTAndAmA  Paris?  1A  pAnlAvanl  Ati 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

YITHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  800  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  enrative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  nse  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hnrtfnl  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  ronnd  the  body, 
while  t^'e  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mnoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Trnss,  16j.,  21i.,  2n«.  6<l.,  and  Bis.  6<j. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81i.  M.,  42s.,  and  62s.  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62s.  6(f. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-offloe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Offloe,  Piccadilly. 

NBW  PATRNT 

TPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-^CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

1  ^  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  8to.  They  are  porons,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6<l.,  7s.  6<f.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


ELAZENBY  k  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— B.  L  AZENBY  k  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manafacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Stwet, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Bdwuxis  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sanoe  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  k  BON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  ElixcAeth  Laxenby,’* 


IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8i.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent :  if  painted  in  HeraMie  Oolonrs,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  ’The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
need,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Cullen’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  In 
colours,  £10  lOj. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8i.  6<i.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  8t. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Litwary  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  bv  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  6<i. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  sjxions  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Orest,  12s.  64. 
Registered  letter,  6<f.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  36  Cranbourne  Street  (ooraer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  800  Envelopes,  all  beautifnlly 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
86  Cranbourne  Street  (ooraer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £-3  8s. :  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle* 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Bend  siie  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  8^  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

V-y'  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
*s.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Nnmbers,  2s.  64. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranbourne  Street 
(corner  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  ^ality, 

V  *s.  84.,  post  free,  Inclndlng  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18s.  64. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbonrae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  bv  CULLETON.  —  A11  tbe 

n-west  designs  In  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
ev*Ty  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted.  Illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  4ic.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

JL/  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wnrxer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  idl  kin^  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
Irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

VJ  IRRITABILITY. 

.  “  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  corod  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bod  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  no  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romaiu-des-  Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  tbe 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  London  Geographioal  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  Life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consnmption,  scrofula,  cancer,  kc., 
having  boon  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurry,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  tbe  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Nary,on  her  late  voyage  ronnd  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  BEVALBN'rA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  oomprewed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
1  8  universal  arloption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallerv,  K.  Caiivv.  O.  Bounion,  B.  Ytier,  J,  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hyires,  16th  May,  1873.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2s.  of  1  b., 
Cd. ;  2  lb.,  65. ;  6  lb.,  1  Is. ;  12  lb.,  28s. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 


“/^LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

W  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Whoijcsom*  1  Durjcious  1 1  PiQtfAirr  1 1 1  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  ail  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAM^TEAB  EO^, 

NEAB  TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c, 
k  Descriptive  Cataioiue  (the  best  Furnishing  -  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


THE  BEST  ABTICLES, 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


Fenders — Bright,  46«.  to  £15;  Bronze,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Uegiater,  Hot-air,  Ac. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Braes  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Comicc'polcs,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— Might,  IZs.;  3  do.,  62a.;  6  do  ,  £6  6s. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  Ss.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  Goods,  Mats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools — l^awn  Monere,  Uolltr?,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
(Cafaloffuea  fren.) 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19j.  to  639. 
Electro  Forks— r»hle,  from  m.;  Spoona,  from  2ia. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Seta,  2is.,  669.,  06s. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7a. 

Dish  Covers-Tin,23i.;  Metal,  659.;  Electro,  £11  11a. 
Electro  Cmets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Pj*tcnt  Hock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vasei,  Boxes,  *c. 

China  and  Glass— D.imer  8ervice«i,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street, 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  lOs.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  Si  CO.  find  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profeesion,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  pnrpoaeg  is  very  great.  They  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OP  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthur  HHiL  Hassall  : — 

**Ihaye  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  ta<(te,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  bo  pronounced  to  be  pore,  well- 
matnred,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  feel  full 
oonfldenoe  in  tho  pnrity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexped^  monming  require  the  immediate  eze« 
ention  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  mlUineiT, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plam 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Monming 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  -A.  IT’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246,  247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHEBHT  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

"AOUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  Si.  per  bottle. 

"TOILET  AND  HUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


lEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


,  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties;  Tboronghly  recruits  the  general  lodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physii^  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageons  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The4i.  OJ.  Bottto  contains  thirty-two  measured  doees. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 


Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


pRACROFf’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  dclicioos  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  en.amel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  liko  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
nsefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  n^Iected  teettau  Bold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  2«.  €d.  each.  (Get  Crocroft's.) 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Nqtk. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “  the  best*' 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  iu  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Latwet^  November  13,  1875. 


OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will 


com- 

pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  Is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale  ;  it  effects 
Its  object ’satisfactorily,  producing  a  iierfoctly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  tho  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  largo  bottles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Diseiwes  of 

Women. — Medical  Science  in  all  ages  has  been  directed  to  alleviate  tho 
many  maladies  incident  to  females,  but  Professor  Holloway,  by  diligent  study 
and  attentive  observation,  was  induced  to  believe  that  nature  bad  provided  a 
remedy  for  these  special  diseases.  He  has,  after  vast  research,  succeeded  in 
compounding  his  oclebrate<l  Pills  and  Ointment,  which  embody  the  prindpte 
naturally  designed  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  dl«order8  peculiar  to  women  of  all 
ages  and  constitutions,  whether  residing  in  warm  or  cold  climates.  They  have 
repeatedly  corrected  disordered  functions  which  had  defied  the  usual  dru^  pro* 
scribed  by  medical  men,  and  still  more  satisfactory  is  it  that  the  mal»dy 
relieved  completely  and  permanently. 


T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 


- Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 

Head-ache,  Nervonsness,  Indigestion,  Costlvenoss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  psinless,  and  effcctnal.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«.  l^d. 
box,  or  send  U  stamps  to  Dex/jl  Tuousox,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Uaverstock 
Hill,  Loudon,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
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gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheftpside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  g8.,  80  gfl.,  40  g8. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  haying 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchsMrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  tlm  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


NOW  RBADT. 

A  NEW  INTERVENING  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE,  containing  275  pages, 

entitled, 

The  cosmopolitan  critic  and 

CONTROVBRSIAU8T : 

An  Impartial  Inquirer,  established  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable 
medium  for  the  deliberate  Discussion  of  important  Questions  in  Literaturo, 
Philosophy,  Social  and  Political  Economy,  History,  Science,  Art,  6ic. 

Price  Ss.  6J.  net. 

COKTRKTS. 

1.  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  THE  UNLEARNED  PEOPLE  REASON. 

2.  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  HYPOCRITES. 

3.  THE  DISUSE  OP  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

4.  POPE  GREGORY  VII.  AND  THE  BtlPBROR  HENRY  IV. 

6.  IS  RITUALISM  CONSISTENT  WITH  PROTESTANTISM  ? 

6.  IS  PATRIOTISM  A  VICE  OR  A  VIRTUE? 

7.  ARB  PARTY  POLITICS  CONDUCIVE  TO  HEALTHY  LEGIS¬ 
LATION  ? 

8.  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

9.  MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION  AND  LADY  HELPS. 

10.  LABOUR  AND  EDUCATION. 

11.  BRITISH  ARMY  MOBILISATION. 

12.  LOGIC  AND  GRAMMAR  COMPARED. 

13.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  CONSERVATISM. 

14.  LIBERAL  CATHOUCISM  AND  THE  NEW  ANGLO-PAPAL 
PARTY. 

15.  THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE. 

16.  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

17.  WAR  AND  CIVILISATION. 

18.  THE  SLAVE  CIRCULARS  DEPENDED  DIALECTICALLY. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the**  PALL  if  ALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29th,  187i. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  tlw  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England'* 


.  May  be  had  of  all  Bookeellers. 

London :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row, 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS.' 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


The  Editor  invites  replies  to  the  above  Articles.  Original  Contributions  on 
Current  Topics  are  also  attentively  considered.  Prospectuses  will  be  sent  on 
applioatim,  when  stamps  for  the  purpose  are  enclosed.  Editor  '*  Cosmopolitan 
Critic  and  Contro'/ersialist,**  Halifax,  Yorkshire.  _ 


»HE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  SEPTEMBER, 

CONXKJiTS* 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.  By  Albert  RuTsoy. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.  By  JoXATHAN  Hutchixsox. 

A  WORD  ON  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP.  By  OtTAVlA  HllJ« 
ROBESPIERRE.  (Part  II.)  By  the  Editor. 

THE  IRISH  DOMESDAY  BOOK.  By  W.  O’CoxNOR  Morrl*?. 

LORD  FAIRFAX  AT  COLCHESTER.  By  Clements  R.  Markham. 
STEPHEN  S  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.  ByFllEDBRiCK 
Pollock. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. ' 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  Is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


CHAPMAN  it  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


rnilE  AUT  MONTHLY  REVIEW  and  PHOTOQRAPIUC 

A  PORTFOLIO : 

A  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  and  Illustrated 
by  Photography. 

Issued  on  the  Last  Day  of  each  Month,  price  2s.  M. 

CoxTENTB  o»  Auoubt  NuMBim.  —  Photographs. — The  Rebel  Angels.  By 
WiLUAM' Blake.  —  His  Father’s  Sword.  By  Professor  CEaARK  Majuaxi. — 
Pens^es  Heureses.  By  Camille  vax  Camp. 

Literart  Contexts.— The  National  Gallery;  Pneraphaelitism,  its  Starting 
Point  and  its  Sequel ;  William  Blake— The  Pall  of  the  Rebel  Angels  ;  The  Art 
Season  of  1876;  Italian  Notes — Art  Doings  in  Venice  ;  French  Notes  ;  Belgian 
Noteo— The  Antwerp  Solon ;  Wrexham  Fine  Art  Exhibition. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  **  3A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1872. 

**For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


London  :  St.  Paul's  Buildings,  Paternoster  Row. 


By  Robert 


rjlHE  MYSTERY  of  ORLTON  MANOR, 

-L  Jewell.  In  8  vols.  Post  8vo.,  81«.  6d. 

**  There  are  pos-^ages  which  will  remind  many  people  of  *  Oliver  Taist,’  and 
other  passages  which  will  remitid  many  people  of  ‘  The  Fool  of  Quality.' " 

The  Academy, 

**  A  readable  story.**— Pictorial  World. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribxtne  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 


Price  Id. ;  per  poet,  lid. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


J\OGS :  their  Sagacity,  Instinct  and  Uses,  with  Instructions 

JLy  for  their  Rearing,  Trainiog  and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease,  and 
Anecdotes  and  Stories  of  Dog  Life.  By  G.  F.  Pardox.  With  16  Illustration* 
by  Haiuusom  Weir  and  others.  Price  Is.  6d. 

London :  JAMES  BLACKWOOD  it  CO.,  Lovell’s  Court,  Paternoster  Row. 


Price  2d. ;  or  9s.  per  Hundred. 

•EECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game  Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  NEW  &  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

EFFIE  MAXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  "  Eastern  Pilgrims.”  8  vols. 

GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hoey,  Anthor  of  “  A  Golden  Sorrow.”  8  vol<. 

**  Mrs.  Hoey’s  new  story  deserves  suocess.” — Atheuceum. 

AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton.  3  vols. 

”  A  pleasant  story,  charmingly  told.” — Court  Journal, 

The  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  ”  Fay  Arlington.”  3  vols. 

”  A  good  and  cntertalulng  novel.” — Sunday  Times. 

PIKEBE,  JUNIOR :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingford.  By  Mrs.  Olipuaxt.  Scoond  Edition.  8  vols. 

A  charming  novel.”— /W. 

As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Anthor  of  **  Grandmother’s  Money,”  itc.  3  vols. 

“  A  good,  natural,  and  enjoyable  book.” — Post. 

MAJOR  VANDERMERE.  By  the  Aiitlior  of 

“  Ursula’s  Love  Story.”  8  vols.  {Just  ready. 

HURST  it  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Groat  Marlborough  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  Jonx  Bright  says : — ”  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  In  the  House  of  (Tommons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

”  It  Is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oaeette. 

**  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  Eervite  are  dee  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Oasette. 


London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd. 

(OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

'  ^  DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TayijOR,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19,  1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


Now  readj,  prico  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illoatrations, 


Edite<l  by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  COX,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  Collem  OxfAni 
and  CHARLES  SANK  BY,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  OzfoA.  ' 

On  Monday  next,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  5  Maps,  price  3«.  6<f. 

npiIE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE  from  the  Flight  of  Xerxea  to 

JL  the  Fall  of  Athens.  By  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  Joint*Bditor  of  the 


BELGRAVIA, 


No.  119,  for  SEPTEMBER. 

COMTKMTW, 

CHARLES  READE'S  GOOD  STORIES  OP  MAN  AND  OTHER 
ANIMAL.S.  IV. — Lambert's  I/eap.  V. — Man's  Life  Saved  by  Fowls, 
and  Woman's  by  a  Pig.  lUnstrated  by  Perct  Macquoid. 

SWEDE!iBORO'S  VISIONS  OP  OTHER  WORLDS.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor. 

THE  O.  B.  0. :  a  Tale  of  a  Telegram.  Bv  J.VMR8  Pat.v. 

QUIPS  AND  CRANKS  AT  OUR  CLUB  WINDOW.  By  an  Old 
Enthcriart  and  a  Yoirsm  Ctmic.  • 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD'S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddox.  Chaps. 
XXVIII.-XXX.  Illustrated  by  II.  Fre-XCH. 

LADY  TROUBAIXIURS  AND  COURTS  OP  LOVE.  By  P.  Hdeeper. 

A  BALLAD  OP  DREAMLAND.  By  Aloernox  Charlbe  Swixburxb. 

FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  LtxxLi.stox.  Chaps.  VII.-VIII. 

THIS  DAY  LAST  YEAR.  Illi^trated  by  Laura  Blood. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Cultnre,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  In  an 
English  Country  House.— Book  III.  Chaps.  I.  and  II. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Camerox.  Chaps.  XIII.-XV.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Valextine  Broxlet. 


And  on  Sept.  11,  with  a  Coloured  Map,  price  Ss.  6<i. 


The  roman  TRIUMVIRATE-S.  By  the  Very  Rot.  C 

Mrrivale,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely. 


London,  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  CREIGHTON,  M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton 

College,  Oxford.  “ 

Now  ready,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Maps,  price  9d. 

rpiIE  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE  and  GROWTH  of  PAR- 

-I-  LI  AM ENT,  from  the  Great  Charter  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII 
1315-1485.  By  James  Rowley,  Professor  of  English  History  at  the  New  Bristol* 
Oollcffc 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


COMPLETION  OP  TUB  “DICTIONARY"  VOLUME. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  price  5«.,  Part  XIV.  of  the 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  COSTUME ;  or,  a  Dictionary 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO/S  POPULAR  LIBRARY. 


of  Dress— Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military — from  the  Earliest 
Period  in  England  to  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third.  By  J.  R.  PLAXCHfc, 
Somerset  Herald.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and 
Engravings. 

Part  XIV.  contains  the  Completion  of  the  DICTIONARY,  which,  as 
Vol.  I.  of  the  Book,  forms  a  Complete  Work  In  itself.  The  Volume,  liandsomcly 
hound  in  half-morocoo  gilt,  price  £3  13j.  Cd.,  is  just  ready. 

The  remnining  Parts  will  be  occniiiel  by  the  GENERAL  HISTORY  of  the 
COSTUMES  of  EUROPE,  arranged  chronologically. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  Illustrated  Boards,  price  2s. 


MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
3  Tols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 


The  TWO  DESTINIES:  a  Romance. 


WILKtB  COLLINS. 


MB.  &  MRS.  FAULCONBRI DGE.  By  Hamilton  Aiol 
BASIL  GODFREY’S  CAPRICE.  By  Holme  Lee. 
BY  THE  SEA.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid. 
GRASP  YOUR  NETTLE.  By  E.  Ltnn  Linton. 
MR.  WYNYARD’S  WARD.  By  Holme  Lee. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION  OP  OUIDA'S  LAST  NOVEL. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  Us.  (uniform  with  other  Volumes  of  the  Series). 


In  a  WINTER  CITY.  By  Ouida. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  201. 

qiHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  September.  With 

-i.  Illustrations  bv  George  du  Mauribr  and  Towxlkt  Grbex. 


Small  8  VO.,  cloth  extra,  price  7i.  6d. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 


Mare  Twaix. 


3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 


E.  Lyxn  Lixtox. 


3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

MR.  DORILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Jean  Mid- 

DLBMA8S,  Author  of  “  Wild  Georgie,"  “  Lil,”  Sic. 


Illustrations  by  George  du  Mauribr  and  Towxlkt  Grbex. 
Contexts. 

CARITX.  (With  an  Ilinstration.)  C!hnps.  X. — The  Square.  XI. 

Mrs.  Meredith.  XII. — The  House  next  Door. 

ON  TURKISH  WAYS  AND  TURKISH  WOMEN. 

POETIC  IMAGINATION  AND  PRIMITIVE  CONCEPTION. 
FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

A  HUMAN  SACRIFICE. 

GIACOMO  LEOPARDI. 

THE  ROSE  OP  DEATH  :  A  FANTASY.  By  JUUAX  Hawthorxk. 
A  JAPANESE  FAN.  (With  an  lUustration.) 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  di  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Crown  8vo.,  carefully  printed  on  oreamy  jtaper,  and  tastefully  bonnd  in  cloth 
for  tlie  Library,  price  6«.  each. 


The  PICCADILLY  NOVELS :  Popular  Stories 


Post  8vo.j  with  Four  Etchings  by  D.  Macuse,  R.A.,  cloth,  8s. 

^ARLETON’S  (W.)  TRAITS  and  STORIES  of  the 

KJ  IRISH  PEASANTRY.  New  Edition,  with  the  Anthor'a  latest  Oorrec- 


hy  the  Best  Authors.  Mostly  Illustrated— by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  George  da 
Maurier,  W.  Small,  A.  Hopkins,  S.  L.  Flldes,  Henry  Woods,  Sydney  Hall, 
Percy  Mocquoil,  Moyr  Smith,  J.  Mahoney,  and  others. 


tions,  an  Introduction,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  , 

*•*  The  Library  Edition,  with  all  the'Original  Plates,  2  vols.,  8to.,  cloth,  lit,,. 
may  still  be  had. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


WILKIE  COLLINS. 

The  WOMAN  in  WHITE.  MAN  and  WIFE. 

ANTONINA.  POOR  MISS  FINCH. 

BASIL.  MISS  or  MRS.? 

The  DEAD  SECRET.  The  NEW  M.AGDALBN. 

QUEEN  of  HEARTS.  The  FROZEN  DEEP. 

The  MOONSTONE.  MY  MISCELLANIES. 

HIDE  and  SEEK.  The  LAW  and  the  LADY. 

E.  LYNN  LINTON.—VKTKIQIK  KEMBALU 
KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOJD.—Thtt  EVIL  EYE. 

HENRY  A'/A’OSZEr.-NUMBER  SEVENTEEN. 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT.—OYEli\  SESAME  I 
HRS.  OLIPHA AT.— WHITELADIES. 

JAMES  PAYN.—Th6  BEST  of  HUSBANDS.— WALTER'S  WORD. 
JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

GUY  WATERMAN. -ONE  AGAINST  the  WORLD. 

AUTHORS  OF  **  a  I  PEON'S  ROCK"  and  "  ABEL  DRAKES  WIFE.'* 
The  LION  in  the  PATH :  an  Historical  Romance. 

ANTHONY  TR0LL0PE.-’I\x9  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 

T.A.  TROLLOPE.— CUT  DIAMOND. 

.  OUID.i. 

,  Uniform  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  rod  cloth  extra,  is.  each. 
FOLLE-FARINE.  .  PASO  AREL  :  Only  a  Story. 

I  DALI  A  :  a  Romance.  PUCK:  his  Vicissitudes,  Advon- 

CH  AN  DOS :  a  Novel.  tures,  die. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS.  A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 

TRTCOTRIN.  STRATHMORE. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE’3  TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN  SHOES ; 

gage.  a  Sketch. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE.  SIGNA. 


Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  3i.  6i. ;  post  free,  is.  9d. 

rpHE  TEETH,  and  HOW  TO  SAVE  THEM.  By  L.  P. 

-L  Meredith,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  This  is  not  an  advertiaement  seeking  for 
patronage,  but  a  really  useful  brochure,  specially  for  all  who  have  the  care  of 
children,  and  also  for  those  of  mature  age. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  Si  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  CHieapslde. 


Demy  4to.,  cloth  extra,  15«. 

PASSAGES  from  MODERN  ENGLISH  POETS.  Illui- 

trated  by  the  Junior  Etching  Club  (47). 

The  greatest  care  ha.s  been  bestowed  to  produce  the  47  Fine  Etchings  In 
every  way  equal  to  the  original  copies. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  Si  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapsldo. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OP  THE  “  PICCADILLY  NOVELS.” 
Crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  price  6«.  each. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  283,  is  JUST 

PUBUSHED. 

Contexts : 

.-LORD  MACAULAY. 

.—ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL  TREE  PLANTING. 

.-JOHN  WILSON  CROKEB. 

—THE  ORKNEYS  AND  RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTa 
TICKNOR'S  MEMOIRS. 

.-THE  PROBABLE  AGE  OP  THE  WORLD.  • 

—SOUTH  SEA  ISLAND  MYTHOLOGY. 

—SOCIAL  RELATIONS  OP  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

—THE  COST  OF  THE  NAVY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 
BOUND  to  the  WHEEL.  By  John  S.wnders. 


Immediately,  8vo. 


Bulgarian  horrors,  nnd  the  question  of  the 

EAST.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  M.P. 


CHATTO  Si  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-street  Square,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride.  In  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Publiihed  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  In  the  County  of  Middlesex.- ^tubdat,  September  2, 1870, 
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